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Only. 


BY F, B. CLARK, 


Only a thought—all unbidden 

Came and in my heart was hidden, 
Only a thought; I deemed no ill 

Could come from it (so small and still). 


Only a word by heaven unblessed 

Fled from my lips in a hasty jest. 

Only a word; I did not know 

That words from thoughts so soon could grow. 


Only a deed which no man saw, 

When first I broke God’s holy law, 

Only a deed; but I well knew 

’Twas from the word that this deed grew. 


Only the sum of little sins 

By which the downward path begins. 
Only the sum—how could I know 
Such weight of sin in time could grow ? 


Only myself to bear it all— , 
Drink to the dregs the bitter gall. 

Only myself; I felt the gloom 

Of God’s just wrath which was my doom. 


Only the light which came from Him 
That showed the cross no lenger dim. 
Only the light; it took away 

The awful night and brought the day. 


Only the new in every part 

That gave again the childlike heart. 
Only the new in which I try Sos ee 
From /i¢¢/e sins to ever fly. 


Only the love of Christ for us 

Could cleanse and save a sinner thus. 
Only the love; I rest secure 

It is this love that will endure. 


MEMBERS ONE OF ANOTHER. 


BY REV. J. A. CRUZAN. 


We are being very forcibly taught 
just now the truth of Paul's pregnant 
saying, “We * are * every one mem- 
bers one of another,” and “No man 
liveth to himself, and no man dieth 
to himself.” This truth applies not 
only to individuals, the Church, or a 
nation, but to the world. We have 
learned that we must share in the 
prosperity or loss of our neighbor 
just across the street. God is now 
teaching us that our interests are 
world-wide, that the man in Australia 
or the Argentine Republic is our 
neighbor, and that our interests are 
interlocked with his. ‘We are every 
one members one of another,” al- 
though boundless seas may separate 


us. 
Before this age of steam ‘and elec- 


tricity this was not so emphatically 
true. But now the world has grown 
very small. With the Old World 
only five days’ distant from the New 
by steamer, and at our very elbow by 
the cable, there are no longer any 
foreigners. The nations are only so 
many large families, the race only 
one great community. We are one 
body. An injury to one member, and 
the entire world-body suffers; pros- 
perity, health, vigor in another mem- 
ber, the whole body shares in it. 

1. See how we are being taught 
this old truth financially. Our wise 
men tell us that here in America, 
financial disasters run in cycles; that 
every eight years we have a business 
depression, and every twenty years a 
financial cataclysm. Witness the 
panics of 1837, 1857, 1873 (hastened 
four years this time by our terribly 
destructive civil war) and 1893. The 
present crisis differs from the three 
which preceded it, in that the former 
were national, confined almost en- 
tirely to America, but the present 
panic is international. The financial 
storm-cloud now covers the entire 
civilized world. 

Study this panic a little if you 
would see how truly the nations are 
“members [financially] one of anoth- 
er.” It began two years ago in the 
collapse of that modern “South-Sea 
bubble,” the Argentine Republic se- 
curities, in which England had hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars invested. 
The great house of Baring Brothers 
tottered, and was only saved from 
falling by the Bank of England com- 
ing to its rescue. To meet her losses 
in Argentine securities, England 
must call in her American loans, and 
sell her American stocks; and there 
followed the steady drain upon our 
stock of gold. Then, last year the 
Australian banks began to topple, 
like a row of bricks set on end, and 
more millions of capital disappeared, 
and then began the world-wide reign 
of financial terror; lack of confidence 
and consequent business depression. 
We have learned that, monetarily, 
the nations are members one of 
another. 

Illustrations of the world’s financial 
solidarity throng upon us: Major Mc- 
Kinley, with a few strokes of his pen, 
in violation of the spirit (if not the 
letter) of our reciprocity treaty with 
Hawaii, puts sugar on the free list. 
We smilingly say, “Why should we 
give the Hawaiian planters two cents 
per pound on their sugar? We want 
to cheapen the necessaries of life.” 
Yes, but those few strokes of the pen 
bankrupt Hawaii, and take from 

this Coast millions of dollars in trade. 
For, if Hawaii must make sugar at a 
loss, or close her plantations, she will 


bare “members one of another.” 


have no money with which to buy 
our machinery, our provisions and 
our merchandise. The entire Pacific 
Coast suffers with little Hawaii as 
she looks out upon her bankrupt 
plantations. 
Take another illustration: We 
build a Chinese wall along our sea- 


| board, and bar out the products of 


the Old World. We smile compla- 
cently when we read of factories in 
England and on the Continent being 
closed or running on half-time at 
greatly reduced wages, while the 
streets of the towns and cities swarm 
with half-starved, workless men, 
women and children. But if the 
workingmen of the Old World have 
no money, they cannot buy our 
wheat, corn, beef, pork and fruit. 
Let us not marvel that wheat has 
never, for a quarter of a century, 
sold so low as now in America, or 
that mortgages are the surest of all 
our crops. The old world operative 
and the new world farmer are “mem- 
bers one of another. 


India closes her mints against 
silver. The price of the white metal 
drops fifteen cents per ounce in asingle 
day. The mines of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Nevada, Montana and 
Colorado close, thousands of miners 
swarm into the cities, and train-loads 
of them are shipped free from the one 
city of Denver, while business is para- 
lyzed in entire States in our Republic. 
The dark-skinned native of India, 
longing for his silver rupee, and the 
bronzed miner of Colorado, now a 
workless tramp, are very close of kin. 
Neither can “live or die to himself,” 
financially. 

“A great European war would help 
us out.” Would it? We look across 
the ocean, and see the nations of 
Europe with great armies, standing 
like gladiators of old, ready to spring 
at each other’s throats. And thousands 
of men on this side the water 
would secretly rejoice at the signal 
which should “let slip the dogs of 
war.” Undoubtedly, a general war 
in Europe would produce, for a short 
period, abnormal good times in Amer- 
ica. But, eventually, we should have 
to pay our part of the loss which 
would result from such a@ war. War 
is destructive. It destroys men and 
property, and impoverishes nations; 
the victor suffers almost equally witb 
the vanquished. When the fever of 
war has spent its force, like typhoid, 
it leaves the patient weak and ex- 
hausted. Dead men cannot work, or 
eat, and they need no clothes. The 
money spent for the materials of war 
cannot be used to purchase the neces- 
sities of life. The property destroy- 
ed is so much taken away from the 
accumulations of labor. The nations 
plunging into war would come out of 
it less able to buy and consume the 
necessities of life; and so the entire 
world, and America isa part of it, 
would, in the end, be just as much 
poorer as the cost of a European 
war. 

Financially, no man, community, 
or nation, can stand alone. If the 
man prospers, his aeighbors share in 
his success; if a community prospers, 
the entire commonwealth is the rich- 
er because of it; if a nation develops 
her resources and becomes “a land of 
plenty,” the entire werld is interest- 
ed in her prosperity. And the reverse 
is just as true; financial disaster can- 
not smite a nation, a community, or 
@ man, and leave his neighbors un- 
touched. ‘No man liveth to himself, 
or dieth to himself,” financially. 

2. This sturdy old truth holds in 
regard to health. Hygienically, 

n 
your home you cannot have sweet, 
pure air in parlor and bed-room, and 
neglect the dairies in the kitchen, 
allow vegetables to decay in the cel- 
lar, and permit sewer-gas free en- 
trance through unsealed “traps.” 
Neither is your home safe, though 
correct in all its sanitary appoint- 
ments and conditions, if your neigh- 
bor’s house is a disease-breeder. He 
cannot shut the poison or contagion 
within his own walls. And so the 
dweller in the marble-front is direct- 
ly interested in the sanitation of the 
lowest shanty. “Nob Hill” and “Tar 
Flat” are hygienic twins. 

What is true of a village or city is 
true of that larger neighborhood, the 
world. Did you ever have “the 
grip’? He was a genius who in- 
vented the name. How it gripped 
you, seizing upon the weakest part of 
your body, and refused to let go! 
When during tie winter of 1887-88, 
you read that the weather was very 
mild in Russia, you passed it by as 
no concern of yours. But it was. 


his family under the same roof, and 
sleeps on top of his stove. Severe 
winter weather destroys the disease- 
germs, and notwithstanding such 
dreadful sanitary conditions, the Rus- 


sian peasant continues to exist—he 


The Russian gathers his animals and 


cannot be said to live. But that mild 
winter failed to destroy the disease- 
germs. There was the grip-microbe 
born, and, like another Columbus, 
faced westward, discovered America, 
and laid bis clinging, caressing hand 
upon you. And then you learned 
that you had an interest in the hy- 
gienic condition of the Russian peas- 
ant's hut. 

All the roads of Arabia swarm with 
Moslem pilgrims. At and around 
Mecca last year, one thousand poor 
wretches each day fell victims to the 
awful scourge of cholera. But the 
pestilence found its way out from 
“the wilds of Arabia,” worked its way 
through Europe, and finding Ham- 
burg, with its filth and bad drainage, 
prepared to give it welcome, estab- 
lished its headquarters there, and we 
were compelled to erect our quaran- 
tine bars all along our Eastern bor- 
der. We learned then that the 
American and the Arab pilgrim and 
the Hamburg German are, hygieni- 
cally, members one of another; and 
also, that so far as health is concern- 
ed, the world is only a great neigh- 
borhood. 

3. Pre-eminently, intellectually and 
morally, does this old law apply with 
force. In our brains and souls, as 
well as our pockets and bodies, are 
we “members one of another.” We 
must breathe the intellectual at- 
mosphere in which we live. How- 
ever elevated the tastes in your own 
home, if the communal taste is low, 
vicious, depraved, you cannot bar out 
the intellectual miasma from your 
home. If, on the other hand, the in- 
tellectual environment is tonic, stim- 
ulant, clean—if the inspiring book 
and not the Sunday newspaper is the 
mental pabulum, if the lecture and 
the public library have greater attrac- 
tion than the circus or the Negro 
show—then your sons and daughters 
will thrive on this mental ozone. 
And so, also, morally; you cannot 
grind charcoal in the cellar, and 
keep the parlor and sitting-room and 
bed-rooms clean. Despite all pre- 
cautions, the impalpable soot will 


come in through bolted doors and | 


barred windows, and cover every en- 


graving, picture, sheet of music, the 


curtains, and all the fine linen with 

its grime. You cannot grind moral 

charcoal in the cellars of the com- 

munity, and keep the parlors clean. 

Here again “Tar Flat” and “Nob Hill” 

are members one of another. The 

dwellers on California street and | 
Van Ness avenue cannot safely ignore | 
the moral condition (or, rather im- 

moral condition) of Morton street 

and Grant avenue. The “side en- 

trance” door opens not only into the 

bacchanalian back room of the rum- 

shop, but into every home as well. 

The moral well-being of the lowest 

tramp, or lost woman, is of vital in- 

terest to me and mine; for “no man 

liveth to himself, and no man dieth to 

himself,” morally. 

Santa Cruz, Cal. 


ADULTERATION OF INTOXICATING 
LIQUORS—III. 


BY GEU. H. DE KAY. — 


But the use of these poisons alone 
will not suffice in the manufacture of 
intoxicants, since they merely pro- 
duce intoxication. No man would 
drink strychnine, or coculus indicus, 
or other simple mixture of poison, 
and water, and whisky. He would 
know at once something was wrong. 
Consequently, the manufacturer must 
imitate the color, odor, taste, etc., of 
pure liquor. His product must have 
“bread” and “life,” it must sparkle 
and snap. To give it a warming ef- 
fect, he will use pepper, cloves, gin- 
ger, poppy seeds, nitric, acetic, 
sulphuric and prussic acids, aloes, 
cochineal, black ants, etc. 

Dr. Cox, the noted chemist, who 
was for some years State chemist of 
Ohio, tells an amusing story of the 
warming effects of one man’s liquor. 
He says: “One day I called in a 
grocery where liquor was also sold, 
and while there two Irishmen called 
for whisky. The first drank, and as 
he drank the tears flowed freely, 
while he, at the same time, caught 
his breath like one strangling. 
When he could speak, he said to his 
companion, “Och, Michael, but this is 
warming to the stomach!” Michael 
drank, and went through like contor- 
tions, with the remark, “Wouldn't it 
be foine on a could frosty mornin ?” 
After they had gone out I asked the 
landlord to pour me out a little of 
the liquor in a tumbler, which I took 
to my office and analyzed. I found 
it contained only 17 per cent. alco- 
holic spirits, when it should have 
had 40 per cent. to be proof, and ‘the 
difference was made up by sulphuric 
acid, red pepper, pellitory, costic, 
potasse and benzine. 


‘One pint of such a would kill’ 


the, strongest tian. To give taste and 


astringency, our manufacturer will use 
orange peel, coriander, alum, white 
oak bark, tannic acid, wormwood and 
copperas. To correct bad taste he uses 
lime-water,nitrate of potash, pearlash, 
saleratas, etc. But warmth, taste, 
odor and intoxicating effect is not 
enough. 

Drinking men are especially par- 
ticular about the color of their favor- 
ite beverage. They like to hold up 
the’ glass and see the light shine 
through. If it were dull or muddy 
in appearance, it might awaken fears 
of the snakes, which some ignorant 
and foolish people say are to be 
found there. By all means, our deal- 
er must give good color to his wares. 
Todo this he may use burnt sugar, 
beet juice, dried apples, treacle or 
warm sheep's blood. Now, these 
are not, as some may think, exagger- 
ated statements; but simple facts 
easily proved. 

“The Bordeaux Wine and Liquor 
dealers’ Guide” says in its preface: 
‘Were all liquors imported pure, and 
sold in that same state, the quantity 
sold would be a mere tiem compared 
with the amount now drunk in this 
country. Indeed, France and the 
coutinental countries of Europe do 
not produce sufficient quantity, if the 
entire products of their vineyards 
were exported, to supply the natural 
trade ef New York city alone.” “The 
city of New York alone sells three 
times as much ‘pure imported 
brandy,’ and four times as much 
‘pure imported wine,’ annually, as 
all the wine-producing countries ex- 
port.” Please bear in mind that the 
foregoing statement is written and 
published by a liquor dealer, in a 
liquor dealers’ book, written for li- 
quor dealers, and that they are not 
the statement of some “temperance 
crank.” | 

Dr. Cox of Cincinnati, the chemist 
of whom I have spoken, says: “I 
have made over 600 inspections of 
stores and lots of liquor and now 
positively assert that over 90 per 
cent. of all that I have analyzed were 


adulterated with the most pernicious 


and poisonous ingredients.” 

ast after the War of the Rebellion 
the customs officers in New York 
seized a large amount of brandy for 
customs dues. Experts swore that 
it was a very superior article, worth 
$16 a gallon. The defense proved 
that it was made in an establishment 
in that city, and cost 50 cents a gal- 
lon. The United States lost the 
case and had to pay the costs. 
There has been a standing offer of 
$50 for years made by the Temper- 
ance Brotherhood of Christian 
Churches of Breoklyn, N. Y., for one 
pint of pure French brandy, or one 
pint pure port wine. This offer was- 
publicly made in the presence of two 
hundred liquor dealers, but the 
challenge has never been  ac- 
cepted. 

Thinking it might be of interest to 
know what kind of liquor the sa- 
loons of our own town sold, I pur- 
chased (in an Ohio town where I was 
then pastor) a pint of whisky. I 
did not buy it personally. I tried to 
do so, but the saloon-keeper, who had 
a few days before cursed me on the 
streets for my temperance utterances, 
threatened that instead of selling me 
whisky he would “fire me out” if I 
did not go quickly. SolI bought by 
proxy. | 

I carried this to the Professor 
(Jewett) of chemistry in Oberlin 


College, and he made an analysis of 


it and also of other samples. It 
proved to be a pretty fair sample of 
whisky. But it contained “only 
43 per cent. of alcohol, instead of 
from 50 to 60 per cent. that it should 
have had. It contained fusel oil 
(fifeen times as strong a poison as 
alcohol), oil of vitriol, alum, burnt 
sugar and some organic substance 
not examined.” If that was “a pretty 
fair sample of whisky,” it was hard 
to say what some of the inferior 
grades might have contained. 


At the late commencement at Yale 
University, the degree of Dogtor of 
Divinity was conferred upon the Rev. 
Hiram Bingham, the pioneer mission- 
ary to the Gilbert Islands. Dr. 
Bingham has earned distinction by 
the completion of a very scholarly 
version of the Holy Scriptures in the 
Gilbert Island tongue. It was the 
fortieth anniversary of Mr. Bingham's 
graduation. He and Professor New- 
ton walked at the head of the pro- 
cession of graduates. Dr. Bingham 
is the first of our missionaries’ sons to 
wear this degree. General Arm- 
strong received the degree of LL.D. 
‘Dr. and Mrs. Bingham hope to return 
to Honolulu at an early date. We 
have been told that Rev. L. H. Gu- 
lick received the degree of D.D., but 
 nevér published the fact. He was an. 
M.D.,. and so was always called Dr.’ 


| Gulick.—The Friend. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Few men have the gift of saying 
the right thing at the right time, and 
of saying much in few words, to a 
more marked extent than the “Blind 
Man Eloquent,” as Rev. Dr. Milburn, 
who has for a period of years been 
Chaplain of the House of Represen- 
tatives and who is now Chaplain of 
the Senate, is commonly called. He 
made his last prayer in the House of 
Representatives at the opening ses- 


sion of that body. and his language | 


was 80 well chosen, and so well suited 
to the occasion and to the circum- 
stances under which Congress as- 
sembled in extra session, that no 
apology is necessary for quoting 
therefrom. It was an impressive 
scene, and even the chattering crowds 
in the galleries were awed as the 
blind minister, his sightless orbs 
turned upward as though looking up 
to the Supreme Ruler, and his hands 
extended supplicatingly, said: “In 
this critical moment of the Nation’s 
life, endow thy servants with supreme 
statesmanship and patriotism, inspire 
them with sound judgment and good 
counsel, that all their deliberations 
and decisions may be guided by thy 
good spirit, to the welfare, honor and 
prosperity of the people. Bring to 
naught the selfish schemes of men 
who seek their private gain in public 
misfortune. Restore confidence in 
the minds of the people. Dispel all 
fright and panic, and grant that our 
country may soon return to its ac- 
customed ways, crowned with pros- 
perity and blessed with peace.” It 
required no extra-vivid imagination 
to hear a universal amen to that 
prayer. | 


Rum-sellers are impudent every- | 


where, but it does seem that those at 
the national capital are more impu- 
dent than those elsewhere. They 
talk and act as though they absolute- 
ly controlled a majority in both 
branches of Congress, and have only 
to give their orders concerning legis- 
lation to have them obeyed. Pa- 
triotism has no meaning to the rum- 
sellers; and now, when a distressed 
country is looking to Congress for 
legislation that will bring financial 
relief, the Washington rum-sellers 
are bringing their nefarious influ- 
ences to bear upon Congress to se- 
cure the repeal of the liquor license 
law passed by the last Congress, and 
which has not yet gone into effect, 
the courts having decided that it 
must start with the license year, 
which begins November Ist. The 
queer thing about this move on the 
part of the liquor-dealers of Wash- 
ington is that the law was originally 
drawn for them by one of their law- 
yers; and when it was introduced, not 
long before the close of the last ses- 
sion of Congress, they openly boasted 
that the temperance people would 
either have to accept that bill or get 
nothing. The temperance people ac- 
cepted the situation, and by hard 
work succeeded in getting some 
amendments attached to the original 
bill, which made it a big improve- 
ment upon existing laws. It is those 
amendments that the whisky-sellers 
object to, and knowing that it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to get 
them struck out, they are trying to 
get the whole law repealed. 

Rev. W. M. Cleveland, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., is @ guest of his brother, the 
President, and he preached to large 
Washington congregations twice last 
Sunday, his text being, in the morn- 
ing, Isa. xlii:21—“He will magnify 
the law and make it honorable” ; and 
in the evening, Rom. iii:5—“Is God 
unrighteous who taketh vengeance ? ” 
Mr. Cleveland looks nothing like his 
brother, the Prezident, but there is a 
resemblance in their methods of talk- 
ing—no eloquence or oratorical grace; 
just plain; straightforward, hard-hit- 


ting language, such as would be used . 


by a business man in addressing a 
meeting of his associates. With 
those who go to church in the same 
spirit that a gourmand approaches a 
table laden with dainties to tickle his 
palate, such ministers as Mr. Cleve- 
land are never popular, but others 
know their value. — 

The reading of President Cleve- 
land’s message was followed with the 


Senate, and the manner in which it 
dealt with the financial question is 
commended even by those who do 
not agree with the conclusions drawn; 
'and the wish is heard very frequently 
that Congress in dealing with this 
matter will keep in mind these words 
from the message: “This matter arises 
above the plane of party politics. It 
vitally concerns every business and 
‘calling, and ‘enters every household 
‘in theland.” 


‘Rev. S. W. Haddaway, the new. 
chaplain of the House of Representa- 


tives; opened yesterday's session with 
prayer. He is well‘known, and much 


closest attention in» both House and 


liked in Washington for his plain- 

spoken, old-fashioned Methodism. 
Hon. Henry W. Blair, formerly 

Senator from New Hampshire, and 


now a member of the House, receiv- 


ed yesterday a handsome bouquet, 
attached to which was a card bearing 
the following inscription: “From the 
National and Local Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. The women 
of the nation say, ‘All honor to the 
brave and loyal champion of woman 
hood and right.’” Pts 
Wasuinaton, D. C., Aug. 8, 1893. 


An item about the Muscatine out- 
rage by saloon “dynamiters,” intimat- 
ing that it mighi avertidanger from our 
prohibitory law by the discussion it 
has aroused, was sent you with some 
hesitation. The saloon devil is not 
easily cast out. One Sabbath all the 
saloons in Muscatine were closed. 
The veteran temperance editor, Mahin 
cf the Journal, thanked God that he 
had lived to see such a day. But 
things have gone back to their old 
condition again. The “hell holes” are 
all open. The license men, intimid- 
ated for a little while by formidable 
public sentiment, hold their heads 
high once more. A pastor there 
writes me “miserable and dastardly 
compromises—council, saloons and 
merchant club gone in together.” So 
elsewhere, a sudden and sharp mani- 
festation of conscience and fear at the 
desperate malice which saloons foster 
is followed by subsidence of public 
feeling and the old soggy, stupid in- 
difference. One learns, the older he 
grows, to count less on the continu- 
ance of popular favor, unless it be 
for something evil. G. F.M. 

Towa. 


_ 


A letter from Captain A. OC. Walk- 
up of the Hiram Bingham, dated 
June 7, 1893, Butaritari, says: “It 
lacks only a few days since Hiram’s 
anchor first dropped on coral bottom. 
This is the sixty-third anchorage at 


ten different islands, many of them | 


at front doors of villages where a 
ship never anchors. The 1,000 Gil- 
bert shares [in Hiram Bingham stock | 
are alltaken. I have made my sec- 
ond visit at three islands, and find 
that every four months is none too 
often to look at and stir up the work. 
I think next year’s work will be en- 
couraging. Many of the fallen have 
again confessed their Saviour. One 
king discarded his second wife; 
another king his heathen games. 
After some of my addresses on tobac- 
co and smoking, nearly the whole 
audience would arise to signify their 
intention to discard it. Praise the 
gospel’s power! The prayer-song, 
‘Jesus pilot Hiram Bingham,’ is being 
answered.” ? 


Minister of Finance Damon has 
published statistics showing that the 
investments in Hawaii in incorporat- 
ed and business firms amount to 37 
millions of dollars in a total property 
value of over 50 millions. Of the 37 
millions, the Americans, including 
those born here, own over 26 millions, 
or 70 per cent. All whites together 
own 97% per cent. of the property 
of the business firms and corpora- 
tions. Natives and half-castes own 
barely half a million of these busi- 
ness interests, Asiatics representing 
the balance. Of non-commercial 
property, such as land and dwellings, 
undoubtedly natives own a respect- 
able proportion. There is a consid- 
erable number of mechanics among 
them.— The Friend. | 


The Monthly Messenger of the San 
Francisco Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation has been issued this week 
as a corner-stone edition and sou- 
venir number. Different departments 
of the new building and scenes at the 
laying of the corner-stone are illus- 
trated in the paper, with the photo- 
graphs of clergymen and laymen 
who took part. The edition is very 
handsome, and will be sold for ten 
cents a copy to members and friends 
as a souvenir of the great religious 
demonstration which took place un- 
der the auspices of the Institution Sat- 
urday afternoon, August 5th. 


Lady Tryon’s refusal to accept the 
pension of 600 pounds yearly; to 
which she is entitled as an admiral’s 
widow in Great. Britain, shows a noble 
spirit. She had previously offered it 
to the Victoria Relief Fund, but that 
was already full. Innocent as is she 
of any wrong, or her loved husband 
of any intended wrong, she cannot 


think to receive money from her and 


his country when he went to his fate 
in such a tragic way, carrying with 
him such a multitude of brave men. 


‘from. Honolulu, August 3,700 


bunches and crates of bananas, con- 


2 


‘signed chiefly to Seattle. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepyespay, Avausr 16, 1893, 


‘Home Missions, 


Pactric Grove, P. O. Box 202. 


PENCIL POINTS FROM THE SARATOGA 
« MEETING. 


FROM OUR WORK AT HOME. 


“On foreign ground in Utah.”— 
Supt. Hawkes. 


“T am the gift of my children to 
this work.”—WMrs. Ward. 


“This man went to the meeting by 
the way of a wife.”—Mr. Puddefoot. 


“The United States is the ther- 
mometer of progress.”—Supt. Mont- 
gomery. 

“The American Home Missionary 
Society and Congregational Church 
Building Society are Siamese twins.” 
—Rev. A. A. Brown. 

“If we are to have an intelligent 
generation in the years to come, we 
must help the College and Education 
Society.”—Miss Camp. 

“You have got to teach the gospel 
to teach them to vote right, and the 
man who teaches the most gospel is 
the greatest patriot.”— Pioneer Pad- 
dock. 

‘We don’t want your sympathy in 
the line of pity for our hard times. 
What missionary did you ever hear 
say he was having a hard time?”— 
Mrs. Huntley. 


“IT should like to pay a tribute to 
the home missionary babies—lovely 
children, consecrated to the work, de- 
termined to aid and abet their par- 
ents.” —WMrs. Boynton. 


“The parsonage means a great deal 
to a minister. Perhaps some of your 
ministers are smart enough to write 
their sermons on the kitchen table. 
It takes four weeks to move. If you 
move five times in one year, it takes 
twenty weeks; yet that is what some 
of our missionaries have been obliged 
to do.”— Mrs. Kincaid. 


“The preachez in Idaho needs to be 
a rustler, not cracked in his health or 
his theology. I wish you could see 
one of those healthy bronchos spread 
the gospel. Monday night the preach- 
er corrals the young people in a 
dance-house; Tuesday night, a cottage 
prayer-meeting; a sewing society now 


—mending for each other, and pay- 


ing a dollar for it, ete”.— Pioneer Pad- 
dock. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


BY MRS. FLORA K. REGAL, OBERLIN, OHIO. 


The effort to arrange our six home- 
land benevolences in the order of 
their relative importance is not like- 
ly to be rewarded with success, for 
who can fix degrees of indispensabil- 
ity? “For all are members of one 
body, and none can say to another, 
‘I have no need of thee!’” But as 
they cannot all be enumerated in one 
breath, and as one must begin some- 
where, by common consent the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society heads 
the list. 

She stands among her sisters, rival 
of none, yet as wise as the eldest, ten 
years older than herself, as active as 
the youngest, who was born half a 
century later, as full of good works 
as the sister who always stands near- 
est her side, and as energetic as the 
one who, with a solicitude almost 1ma- 
ternal, follows close on her footsteps 
with needed shelter and protection. 

Her beneficent hand has been ex- 
tended to three-fourths of all the 
Congregational churches in the land. 
She knows no lines of latitude or 
longitude, is equally at home in the 


crowded metropolis or the scattered 


homes of the country, and makes a 
business of studying a polyglot dic- 
tionary of modern languages, that 
she may greet in their own tongue 
a new class of foreigners every day. 

When the cali came to her to go 
West and possess the land, her in- 
trepid soldiers bravely crossed the 
Hudson river, penetrating even tov 
the wilds of Obio and thence onward 
to the further shore of the continent; 
and yet, when the tidings reach her 


_ that New England, the place of her 


birth and all her early memories, is 
no longer able to support her own 
churches, that they are growing fee- 
ble and must die, she at once retraces 
her steps, and kindly seeks to repair 
the ravages made by time and an 
alien population, and to check the 
progress of decay by strengthening 
the things that remain. 

And so the Hume Missionary Soci- 
ety works on, sending out from year 
to year a constantly increasing num- 
ber of men who have enough of the 
Spirit of the Master to be content 
with inconspicuous service. The So- 
ciety now employs over 2,000 men to 
preach the gospel. They are not all 


_abler men than other brethren who 


occupy upholstered places in the 
ministry, but many of them are. If 
their college training and seminary 
methods are not apparent in their 
work, it is simply because 
** New occasions teach new duties; 
' Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 


In energy, perseverance and hero- 


_ ic self-sacrifice, they are not surpass- 


ed in this present world. They are 
not always fully understood. They 
are sometimes supposed to be proof 
against heat and cold, equally indif- 
ferent to rain and dust, and to live 
so far above material things that a 
very moderate salary will supply the 
body with its needed food; they are 


thought by some to have no ‘enjoy- 
ment in the refinements of life or 
an atmosphere of culture, and no as- 


-| pirations for the education of their 


children. Some of these suppositions 
are not true. No one knows when 
these servants enter upon their la- 
bors. No farewell meeting lifts them 
above the pangs of parting with kin- 
dred; no public recognition encour- 
ages their hearts. If publicly or- 


service betrays that it was not ar- 
ranged for home use, and practice 
has not begotten fluency. Few read 
the missionary columns in which 
their names are found until they are 
transferred from the list of workers 
to that of the shining ones who have 
entered into “the rest that remaineth 
for the people of God.” 

A picture properly representing 
the Home Missionary Society would 
be a woman with ‘-Madonna-like 
countenance and dignified bearing, 
with both hands extended, one in be- 
stowal upon a missionary of the mod- 
est salary upon which himself and 
family can subsist a year if supple- 
mented sufficiently by charity; the 
other extended imploringly for aid 
toward a large concourse of people 
assembled in a fashionable church 
for worship of Him who said, “Love 
one another; bear one another's bur- 
dens; whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye'even 80 
unto them.” 

That extended hand and imploring 
look are directed unto us, dear sisters 
of the Home Missionary Unions. 
Happily, we have never been indiffer- 
ent to this appeal. From the begin- 
ning of the phenomenal movement 
that has overspread the land, organ- 
izing all its women into Unions for 
benificent work, the claims of this 
Society have been recognized. Some 
of the States organized for this pur- 
pose alone, but snon, taking a broader 
view, enlarged at once their heart 
and their State Constitution so as to 
take the “Six Societies” within their 
scope. And it is a matter of encour- 
agement that the contributions to the 
Unions to the Home Missionary So- 
ciety have steadily increased from 
year to year. In 1890 they were 
$35,500; for the next year, $41,500; 
for 1892, $50,000; and for the year 
just closed, $51,000. The Secretaries 
recognize this aid with gratitude and 
joy. Said Secretary Clark, “It would 
be a sad and strange anniversary of 
the Society that brought us no cheer 
from the women of our churches. In 
every home missionary movement 
they have taken a leading part.” 

It does not need to be said that 
our work is not yet done. Nor do 
those who come up to this Mecca of 
the home missionary heart need to be 
exhorted to give yet more alundantly, 
to labor with more diligence, to pray 
more fervently, and by all available 
means to enhance the efficiency of 
this Society, whose only mission is to 
bless the world by giving it “a nation 
whose God is the Lord.”—The Home 
Missionary. 


A WOMAN’S CHURCH IN UTAH. 


Mrs. and Miss House, widow and 
daughter of an Iowa Congregational 
minister, have been the New West 
teachers at the ore-smelting town of 
Sandy, thirteen miles south of Salt 
Lake, Utah, during the past year. A 
revival has gathered frrit from ten 
years of New West school labor. On 
May 16th a council was held to ad- 
vise as to the organization of a 
church. The delegates from two 
Salt Lake churches were women. 
Fifteen women and girls presented 
themselves to the council, and, at the 
last moment, one man! The church 
was reorganized with exceedingly in- 
teresting services. One mother pre- 
sented five children for baptism, and 
another nearly eighty years of age 
was received, although unable to be 
present. All the officers are women, 
and a former New West teacher is 
engaged as pastor for three montbs. 
This is so thoroughly woman’s work 
for women that the Eastern women 
are asked to assume, as a special gift, 
the support of this woman pastor of 
this church of women.—<Superintend- 
ent Hawkes. 


The heroic conduct of the young 
Negro, Basil Lockwood, the day of 
the Ford’s Theatre disaster in Wash- 
ington, has been remembered by the 
gift to him ofa handsome watch, suit- 
ably inscribed. This man, passing 
along at the moment of the horror, 
ran and fetched a ladder, and climb- 
ing up, held the ladder horizontally 
for persons to escape out of the win- 
dows of the ruined building. The 
ladder being too short, Lockwood, 
who is a powerful man, fastened his 
feet in it by some means, and bore on 
the strength of his legs the weight of 
several persons, who one by one 
crawled out of the window upon the 
ladder.—Zion’s Herald. 


President Harper, of the University 
of Chicago, has outlined the plan 
adopted by the faculty for the organ- 
ization of the social life of the univer- 
sity. The scheme is a modification 
of the fraternity system, and has in 


tory of the university into a club, the 
membership to which will be elective, 
each house choosing a new member 
whenever a vacancy arises. The 
house will have a “head,” appointed 
by the president, and a counselor 


— Christian Guardian. 


dained, the continual tripping in the 


view the organization of each dormi- . 


from the faculty, chosen by the house. 
Each house will make its own by-laws. 


HUMAN GOVERNMENT IN THE CHURCH | 
OF GOD—IV. 


What Does the Bible Teach ? 


BY KEV. B. N. SEYMOUR. 


The beginning .of Matthew xviii 
gives a very clear answer to our 
question. “In that hour came the 
disciples to Jesus, saying, Who then 
is greatest in the kingdom of heaven ? 
And he called a little child and set 
him in the midst of them, and said, 
Verily I say unto you, except ye turn, 
and become as little children, ye shall 
in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. Whosoever, therefore, shall 
humble himself as this little child, 
the same is greatest in the kingdom 
of hesven.” Evidently ambition for 
place, power, authority, began to 
kindle in the hearts of the disciples. 
They were conceiving of the kingdom 
of heaven after the analogy of earthly 
kingdoms. If there was to be a king- 
dom, of course there must be a host 
of officers, great and small, from the 
king downward. And who are to fill 
the offices? That is always a very 
interesting question. Christ's dis- 
ciples began to feel that it hada 
great interest for them. So. they 
bring it to Christ. How does he an- 
swer it? Certainly in a very empha- 
tic way. Look on the scene in order 
to get the full force of the answer. 
Behold him call the little child and 
set him in the midst. All eyes are 
fastened on that child with curious 
wonder. Now, as they pause and lis- 
ten, hear the Master speak with such 
evident earnestness and feeling, 
“Verily I say unto you, except ye 
turn and become as little children, 
ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” He saw the 
rising ambition with all its endless 
train of self-seeking in every crooked 
and unchristian way; and he would 
nip the whole of it in the bud, and 
extirpate it, roct and branch, from his 
Church forever. Turn away from 
that spirit at once and forever. Such 
a spirit has no place in my Church. 
Be like this little child. These little 
children play together all the day 
lung in perfect equality without a 
thought of ruling or getting in high 
places of honor or power. And that 
is the pattern and method of 
the kingdom of heaven. If you 
do not turn and become like them 
you shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. So he goes on 
at length to rebuke and put away 
that ambition that would climb up 
above the humble and lowly, and 
give them offense by its vainglory 
and self-seeking. That this lesson 


made a profound impression is evi- | 


dent, because Mark records it in 
ix : 33, and Luke in ix : 46. | 

Another passage of the same im- 
port is Matt. xx:20. The mother 
of Zebedee’s sous comes with worship 
and asks that her two sons may have 
the places of honor and authority; 
may sit one on his right hand and 
the other on the left in his kingdom. 
When the ten heard it they were 
moved with indignation concerning 
the two brethren. But Jesus called 
them unto him and said, “Ye know 
that the rulers of the Gentiles lord it 
over them, and their great ones exer- 
cise authority over them. Not so 
shall it be among you; but whosoever 
would be great among you shall be 
your minister; and whosoever wouid 
be first among you shall be your ser- 
vant; even asthe Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister and to give his life a ransom 
for many.” 

Here, again, you see the question 
is one of honor, authority, power in 
his kingdom, and you see how the 
Master met it. There is to be no 
analogy between his kingdom and 
worldly kingdoms. The only great- 
ness is the greatness of ministering. 
The only honor is that of being a 
bond slave. 

You see, too, the evil spirit stirred 
up in the other ten by the ambition 
of these two. They were moved with 
indignation concerning the two breth- 
ren. I doubt if ever one man is set 
in authority over his brethren in the 
Church without stirring more or less 
of evil feeling in some hearts. 

A third passage, in which Christ 
speaks his mind concerning human 
authority in his Church, is in Matt. 
xxiii:1-12. He spake of the Scribes 
and Pharisees—of their greed for 
power, authority and honor, and to 
be called of men Rabbi. Then he 
says to his disciples : “ But be not ye 
called Rabbi, for One is your Teacher 
and all ye are brethren; and call no 
man your father on the earth, for 
One is your Father which is in heav- 
en; neither be ye called masters, for 
One is your Master, even the Christ. 
But he‘that is greatest among you 
shall be your servant, and whosoever 
shall exalt himself shall be humbled, 
and whosoever shall humble himself 
shall be exalted.” 

These three passages breathe one 
and the same spirit—teach the same 
lessons. The first lesson they teach 
is that the spirit of ruling, of domin- 
ation, must be entirely cast out of a 
man before he can enter the kingdom 
of heaven. What is the kingdom of 
heaven? It is a company of redeem- 
ed sinners, who were all originally 
under one and the same condemnation, 
involved in a common guilt, sunk in 
&® common pit of sin and shame. So 
they all stood on a common level of 
enmity to God—were all alike chil- 
dren of wrath. 


How were they brought out from | 


under this condemnation, lifted out 


of this horrible pit and miry clay, de- | 


livered from this common condition 


of enmity and wrath? It was by aj 


repentance that every one must have 
felt for himself, by faith in a common 
Saviour, on whom the iniquities of all | 
were made to meet, and by the in- 
breathing from God of a common 
spirit of brotherly love. And this 
process must be so deep and thor- 
ough in every one as to make every 
one feel his utter unworthiness, and 
place every one on a common level of 
humility. So selfish ambition must 
be slain—put to such a death that it 
will never have resurrection. All are 
brethren—simply that and nothing 
more—and they are never to aspire 
to anything more. If any have spe- 
cial gifts, graces, powers, these are 
for 8 common service and not for do- 
minion. He that is chief is he that 
doth serve; he that is greatest of 
all is least of all and servant 
of all: even as the Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister and to give his life a 
ransom for many. This lesson both 
lies on the face of all these passages, 
and is the atmosphere, the undertone, 
the warp and the woof of them all,. 
and of many other of Christ's lessons 
likewise. 

It is obvious to remark that this 
lesson is very largely passed away 
out of the mind and life of the Church 
of the present day. There are in all 
churches too many men for the high 
places—too many men who love pow- 
er; and when once it is in their hands 
they love to use it. : 

Indeed, how rare is it to find any- 
thing calling itself a church wherein 
the clergy are not acaste? We are 
so accustomed to speak of clergy and 
laity that we can hardly conceive of 
the church under any otker form. 
The conception of the church as a 
company of redeemed sinners, all 
standing upon a common level, with- 
out any distinctions of place or pow- 
er, or authority, is one that rarely, if 
ever, enters the mind of a Christian. 
In how many churches are the clergy 
not members of the church at all in 
common with other members; but 
distinctly set apart in a caste by 
themselves. It is certainly fitting to 
stop and ask how such things tally 
with these Scriptures and many oth- 
ers, and if the inquiry be conducted 
honestly, with a sincere desire to 
know and receive the truth, the an- 
swer is not difficult to find. They 
are certainly at variance with these 
and other very explicit teachings of 
Christ. 


Two other passages might be cited 
of Christ’s teaching, both very em- 
phatic against human judgment in 
his Church, and both occurring in 
connection with. the Last Supper. 
One is in Luke xxii:24--when a 
contention arose as to which of them 
should be greater. The other is that 
wonderful example when Christ arose 
from supper, and laid aside his gar- 
ments, and washed the disciples feet. 
I need not dwell upon them. They 
seem to have been in very close con- 
nection, and all quite in line with 
those we have been considering. 


Christ did, then, repeatedly, very 
clearly and very emphatically, forbid 
his disciples from sitting themselves, 
one over another, in authority in his 
Church. It would seem impossible 
to interpret his words in any other 
way. The question was presented to 
him directly on these several occa- 
sions, and each time he answered it 
very strongly in the negative. On 
another occasion he spoke of it of his 


own accord, and treated it in the | 


same way. And his washing the dis- 
ciples’ feet at the Last Supper was 
the most unmistakable of all his 
denials of such authority, inasmuch 


| a8 example is always better than pre- 


cept. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 


If Cowper first counsels a loving 
return to nature, Blake seconds him 
with insight not found again until we 
come to Wordsworth, and with pas- 
sion not found again till we come to 
Burns. The sodden photography of 
Thomson, the classic handling of 
Gray and Collins, the smooth, sooth- 
ing rurality of Goldsmith, the close, 
hard-lined sketches of Crabbe—none 
of these exhibit the enthusiasm and 
affection that, in Blake’s work and in 
Cowper's, stamp these two blessed 
madmen as the ancestors of Nature’s 
laureate, the bard of Rydal; and not 
Wordsworth himself was more at 
home with the simplest beings and 
things, the children, the lambs, and 
the blossoms. Does Blake sing of 
these, the notes of gentle old Ram- 
say are not more native and sweet, 
and none cf all Ihave named excel 
him in evanescent touches, in airy 
ignition, mystic flashes, beyond the 
reach of will and endeavor. And 
when we remember that this distin- 
guishing charm of the Elizabethans 
was recalled in the midst of the me- 
tallic gloss, the wax-work, and the 
monotonous, choppy hum of the 
phrase factory still running with the 
impetus of the Restoration, Blake 
stands, unquestioned, the unique 
genius that he was.—John Vance 

Blessed is the memory of those 
who have kept themselves unspotted 


_ 


from the world! Yet more blessed 


and more dear the memory of those 


who have kept themselves unspotted 
in the world !—Hrs. Jameson. 


THE ATHLETIC CRAZE. 
BY REV. 8S. BRISTO L. 


‘We have this treasure in earthen 
vessels” (II Cor. iv: 7). 

The human body is the most won- 
derful piece of mechanism we know 
of. It is God's 
mechanical skill. Why should it not 
be, since it was made for the residence 
of a soul made in the image of God? 
“Tam fearfully and wonderfully 
made,” said the great poet of Israel, 
two thousand five hundred years ago! 
Add the fact that this body is to be 
the residence of the Holy Ghost, and 
you have brought forth considerations 
of overwhelming force, enjoining 
special watchfulness against anything 
which may injure it, and unfit it for 
its divine purpose. The Lord hath 
need of it; and if so, for it in its best 
condition—a vessel not strained, or 
weakened, or cracked, or broken, but 
whole and wholesome, and in best 
condition to bear large drafts of the 
waters of life from God’s fountains to 
thirsty men. This being admitted, it 
follows that we should handle it care- 
fully, and conscientiously avoid all 
danger of overtaxing its strength 
and power of endurance, and thus un- 
fit it for the great purpose of its Mak- 
er and Donor. And if we doubt, we 
rob God, and abuse a most sacred 
trust. Itis the writer’s belief that 
this is being largely done at the 
present time in the current college 
athletic contests, and in the games at 
baseball, rowing, racing, jumping, 
etce., favored and practiced by the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
Will the reader lend a listening ear, 
while the writer lays before him the 
evils which result from the participa- 
tion of Christians in the games and 
contests above alluded to ? 


1. The most obvious is the danger 
of overstrain and injury to the body, 
or some of its parts, in these contests. 
In them, the contestanis go to the 
extreme of their strength and power 
of endurance. They do it from per- 
sonal ambition, not to come out 
second best. Then the ambition of 
their class, or party, or college, 
hounds them on to their utmost. To 
win glory and avoid shame, what will 
they not risk? In them the extreme 
of recklessness is reached. Never a 
contest of note in these lines occurs 
but is attended with sights of exhaus- 
tion, bruises, injuries, temporary or 
permanent, which may well draw 
groans from fathers and mothers, and 
make the angels weep. The writer 
has made a note of the great leaders 
and famous men in their athletic 
games during the last sixty-five years, 
and he cannot now call to mind one 
who was not permanently injured in 
them, and by them brought to an un- 
timely grave. Is it right thus 
roughly to handlethis delicate earth- 
en vessel, and endanger its being 
broken and unfitted for the Master’s 
use? Young man, glorying iv your 
strength, pray over the matter, talk 
with God about it before you do it. 


2. These contests appeal to the 
basest motives and lowest forms of 


| ambition—the ambition to excel in 
| brute force: in lifting, jumping, run- 


ning, batting a ball, or throwing it, 
catching it, or kicking it, slinging a 
sledge hammer, or plying an oar, etc. 
What of such glory? The beasts 
can beat us there. ) 

8. The mortification sure to follow 
defeat. The chagrin and better feel- 
ing carried away by. the defeated 
party is an evil of appalling magni- 
tude. Let Christians have nothing 
‘to do in bringing it about. 

4. The evil of vainglory, always 
openly proclaimed by the victors, in 
boisterous applause and college yells, 
make their success a greater curse to 
them than would be the chagrin of a 
defeat. It is low down thus to 
openly shout over our petty success. 
And the “college yell” over it is sim- 
ply savage—but little above, if any, 
the Indian whoop! Let it not be 
once named among you as becoming 
saints. 

6. The trickery, and betting, and 
bribery, and dishonest and dishonor- 
able devices sure to accompany these 
contests, cause them to be demoral- 
izing intheextreme. Read the news- 
paper accounts of the rowing contests 
between Yale and Harvard, and the 
language used, and the scenes of dis- 
sipation described are fully up to the 
average horse-race, and pretty near 
the moral grade of the prize-fighter’s 
ring. Of course, Yale and Harvard 
are at the extremes, but the ordinary 
contests of the college and Associa- 
tion are in line with them, and, in pro- 
portion to their size, share with them 
in dissipation. The most successful 
player at baseball in this State re- 
cently left the business. When asked 
the cause, he replied, “It was moral 
ruin to stay in it.” These contests as 
naturally run to dishonor and trick- 
ery as ducks to water. Therefore 
Christians should discountenance 
them, as they do the wine cup and 
the dance. The writer believes in 
daily bodily exercise. But it should 
be moderate and never, save in ex- 
treme cases, excessive and taxing our 
utmost strength. And he believes 


such moderate.exercise can be found 


in abundance, by those who really de- 
sire it, outside the arena of those 
athletic contests spoken of above. 
This was the experience of the writer, 
and the result of his observation too. 
His spiritual instincts led him to 
avoid the place of strife after physi- 


masterpiece of 


most spiritual Christians agreed with 
him in this. He never knew of » 
prayer-meeting held before one of 
these contests, to ask for success over 
the opposite party! Did you? 
“Let nothing be done through 
strife and vainglory.” (Phil. ii: 3.) 
VENTURA. 


CAN GOD’S CHILDREN EVER PERISH? 


BY REV. C. R. HAGER. 


You, perhaps, have heard the say- 

ing, “Once in grace always in grace,” 
though you may not know that it is 
strictly denied by many persons, and 
in particular by one denomination. 
But I have no desire to present the 
Calvinistic or Arminian view about 
this truth; but let us take our Bi- 
ble and see what it says. The theo- 
logical professor would call it the 
“Perseverance of the Saints”; but as 
we are only writing in a familiar, 
chatty way, we shall strictly adhere 
to the Bible terms. Some little time 
ago some one used this language: 
“T wish I was as sure of my salvation” 
as a certain minister whom she nam- 
ed. | 
To all those that are fearful lest 
after all they may become castaways, 
rejected of God, a little talk on this 
subject will not be amiss; and fortu- 
nately the words of the Great Teach- 
er throw light upon this very theme. 
In that wonderful chapter where 
Christ compares his people to sheep 
and himself to the shepherd, he uses 
these words: “My sheep hear my voice, 
and I knom them, and they follow me, 
and I give unto them eternal life, and 
they shall never perish; neither shall 
any man pluck them out of my hand.” 
(John x: 27,28.) Six facts are stated 
in the above—two referring to the 
action of God's children, and four to 
Christ. On the one hand, the sheep 
hear Christ’s voice and follow him, 
and on the other, Christ knows them, 
gives them eternal life. They shall 
never perish, neither shall they ever 
be plucked out of his hands. Now, 
if we hear the Master’s voice contin- 
ually, and follow him, then we shall 
not and cannot perish. 
But may we not sometimes have 
heard God’s voice and followed him, 
but, at last, still be lost? This is the 
great question that has troubled so 
many. And then Judas is cited as 
authority that persons may enjoy re- 
ligion, and after all be lost. But 
what does Christ say of Judas? In 
John vi: 70° he calls him a “devil”; in 
John xiii: 10, “not clean”; and in John 
xiii: 12, “son of perdition.” Now Ju- 
das was an apostle, a preacher, and, 
we may reasonably suppose, a worker 
of miracles; but the Word of God 
never says that he was one of his 
sheep. He was one of those to whom 
Christ referred when he uttered the 
parable of the house built upon the 
sand; also when he said, “Many will 
say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, 
have we not prophesied in thy name? 
and in thy name cast out devils? and 
in thy name done many wonderful 
works?” (Matt. vii:22.) But Christ's 
answer to all such will be, “I never 
knew you; depart from me.” No- 
where does the Bible say that Judas 
had eternal life, or that he was saved, 
thougs he was used for a time to 
publish the gospel of peace. 

There is a difference in being born 


-of the Word (John iii: 5; James 1: 15; 


I Peter ii: 23) and in making the gos- 
pel known. The former is not only 
sealed by the Spirit, but also indwelt 
by the Spirit (I Cor. vi: 19; Eph. i: 3; 
iv: 30), while the lattor has only par- 
taken of his presence without know- 
ing his power. Such was Balaan, 
who prophesied as God bade him, be- 
cause he could do no otherwise. But 
does it not say in Hebrew vi: 4-6 
that “it is impossible for those who 
were once enlightened, and have tast- 
ed of the heavenly gift, and were 
made partakers of the Holy Ghost, 
and have tasted of the good Word of 
God, and the powers of the world to ~ 
come, if they shall fall away to renew 
them again unto repentance, seeing 
they crucify to themselves the Son of 
God afresh, and put him to an open 
shame”? Oh, yes, these words are 
true; but it is well to remember that 
it says nothing here of having been 
saved. Indeed, the ninth and tenth 
verses would give us the idea that 
persons might have enjoyed all the 
benefits of verses 4, 5 without salva- 
tion. Then, too, it is well to remem- — 
ber that these verses were written to 
the Hebrews who had crucified 
Christ, but had done it ignorantly 
(Acts iii: 17), and for this reason 
were forgiven; but if after having 
professed Christ they turned again to 
the world, they would not be forgiv- 
en. 
But does not Peter say something 
on this point when he refers to the 
dog returning to his own vomit, and 
the sow that was washed to her wal- 
lowing again? (II Peter ii: 22.) 
Very true; but this was spoken of the 
false teachers, and never of God's 
children. | 

Against these passages let us cite 
some positive Scripture—Phil. i: 
13; John iii: 14-16; v: 24; vi: 47; 
I Johnv:9-13. These passages clear- 
ly indicate that we may now have 
salvation through faith, that God 
gives us now eternal life, and if 
once given it will always be ours. 
Then, why should we fear that we 
should at last be lost? Do we be- 
lieve on Christ? Then, have we sal- 
vation ? then, are we his sheep? then, 


cal masteries, and he noticed that the | 


are we his children and heirs of eter- 
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nal life. Oh, if Satan ever tempts 
us to believe that we do not belong 
to God, let us show him (John v: 24; 
vi: 47), and then he will leave us! It 
is ours to hear Jesus’ voice, and to 
follow him, and for the rest we may 
trust him implicitly. Saved once, 
gaved forever; for he holds us, and 
none can pluck us out of his hand. I 
do not need to covet any other per- 
gon’s assurance of salvation; it is for 
me as well as the greatest saint. 


a= 


Miscellany. 


In August. 


The echo of a whispered word, 
A fleeting cadence low and sweet, 
Fresh as the songs the streams repeat, 
Faint as the croon of nesting bird. 


A deeper azure in the sky, 
Fields gleaming gay with green and gold, 
Closed wings that, droning, half unfold, 
A summer passes slowly by. | 


A breath of sadness scarcely caught, 

A minor note to swell the strain, 

A blossom bowed by falling rain, 
Gold strands with silver subtly wrought. 


Oh, rare, unfathomed August days, 
Rich with the glories of the past, 
What will you bring us forth at last ? 
Whaet lurks beneath your hovering haze ? 


— Onward. 


NAPOLEON AND FALK. 


We all know the name of Napoleon 
Bonaparte; how many of you know 
the name of old Johannes Falk? Yet 
this was the difference between them: 


the one was a scourge, the other was 
as a white- winged messenger of mercy 
moving among the suffering and op- 
pressed. Napoleon, in his abomin- 
able principle that wars should be 
self-supporting, causing his soldiers 
to harry district after district of 
Europe, and horrible pestilences arose 
from the stagnant pools of misery in 
the tracts over which had rolled that 
bloody tide, and as a consequence 
there were at that time in Europe 
hundreds and thousands of starving, 
begging, homeless, miserable or- 
phans. Think of it; estimate the 
guilt of him who caused it. Johannes 
Falk was the most earnest among the 
good 1«n who strove to remedy this 
pitiable disaster. He had himself 
been a poor boy, and when he was 
sent to college by the Town Council 
of Dantzig, one of the old men held 
him by the hand, and said to him: 
‘Johannes, you are going hence; may 
God be with you. As a poor child, 
we have supported you; you ‘re our 
debtor; you must pay this debt. 
Wherever you go, whatever your 
destiny, never forget that you were a 
poor boy, and whenever a poor child 
knocks at your door, remember it is 
_we, perhaps long since dead, we, the 
old, gray-haired burgomasters and 
Town Council of Dantzig, are knock 
ing at your door, and do not drive us 
away.” The boy remembered the 
lesson. He rose in life, but devoted 
all his talents and all his means to 
save those miserable children whom 
the wars of Napoleon had left home- 
less and destitute. He did his ut- 
most to found an orphanage for the 
children whom that guilty war had 
made fatherless and motherless. And 
- what will you now carve on the tombs 
of these two men? Will you carve 
on the tomb of him who is called the 
Great Napoleon, the two words, Tete 
d’ armee, which were the last intel- 
ligible words he spoke; or will you 
carve the dreadful sayings of his, 
“What are the lives of 200,000 men 
tome?” But on the tomb of Johan- 
nes Falk is carved these words: 
“After the battle of Jena, Lutzen, and 
Leipzic, the friends of those in need 
erected by the hands of 200 rescued 
boys this house as an altar of eternal 
thanksgiving to the Lord.” And on 
his humble tomb under the green 
linden trees at Weimar are carved in 
German these simple lines: 
‘¢ Children who come here from far 

Breathe for him a humble prayer : 

O Father, unto thee we trust 

This father’s soul who sleeps in dust. 

We children unto thee commend 

The soul of him, the children’s friend. 

Be thou to him a Father dear, 


As he was to thy children here.’’ 
—Archdeacon Farrar. 


LOGICAL TRUTHS. 


The following are logical truths 
and statements from a paper by 
Joseph Cook read at the World's 
Temperance Congress, which may 
serve to bring some of us from our 
lethargy: “You have 4,000,000 of 
church members in the Protestant 
dominions of this Republic who vote. 
You have about 1,000,000 Catholic 
voters. There are 5,000,000 who 
ought to be ashamed of being the. 
authors of legalized temptation, who 
ought never to consent to a State 
sanction of solicitation to vice. Ibe- 
lieve that if the pulpit will speak out, 
and if the schools go on another gen- 
eration teaching such doctrines as 
they now emphasize, the churches’ 
and the schools might govern the 
ballot of these 5,000,0000 on the 
liquor traffic. They could do this, es- 
pecially well, if the liquor traffic fires 
on Sumter, and attacks the home, 
the Sabbath, and the public treasury, 
more and more audaciously, as it 
seems likely to do. Some would say 
there are 5,000,000 outside the 
church that help to support divine 
services, and who send their children 
to Sabbath-schools, who, on the: whole, | 
are friends to organized Christianity. 


I say there are 3,000,000 that might be, 


| two-cent piece in the basket. 


brought into line with the church 


members as friends of Protestant or 
Catholic Christianity. There would 
be 8,000,000 who ought to vote right 
on this question. They are a major- 
ity of the voters in the land, and I 
am not counting the women at all, 
and among the women there is a far 
greater majority who would vote 
right. There is more money behind 
the churches, if you will only use it, 
than there is behind the liquor traffic. 


Eight million of you who are voters. 


are a great majority of the number 
of votes actually cast. Only about 
11,000,000 ballots were cast in the 
last Presidentialelection. Eight mill- 
ion out of the 11,000,000! If you 
would stand together, there is no 
party you could not bring to terms. 
If those who believe in the principles 
of Christianity would vote as they 
pray, the liquor traffic might be made, 
within one month, an out-law.” 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 


London Tid-bits recently offered a 
prize for the best definition of “Home.” 
Five thousand answers were sent in. 
Here are some of the best: 

The golden setting in which the 
brightest jewel is “mother.” 

A world of strife shut out, a world 
of love shut in. : 

An arbor which shades when the 
sunshine of prosperity becomes too 
dazzling; a harbor where the human 
bark finds shelter in the time of ad- 
versity. | | 

Home is the blossom of which 
heaven is the fruit. 

Home is & person’s estate obtained 
without injustice, kept without dis- 
quietud.; a place where time is spent 
without repentance, and which is 
ruled by justice, mercy and love. 

A hive in which, iike the indus- 
trious bee, youth garners the sweets 
and memories of life for age to med- 
itate and feed upon. } 

The best place for a married man 
after business hours. 

Home is the cosiest, kindliest, sweet- 
est place in all. the world, the scene 
of our purest earthly joys and deep- 
est sorrows. 

The only spot on earth where the 
faults and failings of human human- 
ity are hidden under the mantle of 
charity. 

The place where the great are 
sometimes small, and the small often 
great. 

The father’s kingdom, the children’s 
paradise, the mother’s world. | 

Where you are treated best and 
grumble most. 

A popular but paradoxical institu- 
tion, in which woman works in the 
absence of man, and man rests in the 
presence of woman. 

A working model of heaven, with 
real angels in the form of mothers 
and wives. 


THE CONGRESS ON AFRICA. 


In view of the near approach of 
the World’s Congress on Africa, soon 
to meet in Chicago, the present issue 
of The African News should possess 
a special interest for all who have 
the cause of the “Dark Continent’s” 
evangelization at heart. History is 
being made very rapidly in Africa 
these years, and the reclamation of 
that vast continent from’ semi-bar- 
barism and slavery, which only a few 
years ago seemed still very. far off, is 
approaching so rapidly that even 
the “doubting Thomases” are begin- 
ning to discard their convictions and 
fall rapidly into line with the civil- 
izing and christianizing legions. With 
almost the whole country explored 
and mapped out, save perhaps the 
Central Soudan, the desert and the 
Barotse region beyond the Upper 
Zambesi; with the civilized powers 
striving to excel each other in the 
pacific competition to open up the 
country, establish colonies, negotiate 
commercial treaties, and build rail- 
ways and telegraphs; and, finally, 
with a grand chain of Christian mis- 
sions representing every denomina- 
tion and sect, girdling the Coast and 
penetrating to the very heart of the 
country, it is not surprising that the 
movement of Africa in the direction 
of human progress and spiritual 
growth should have been wondrously 
accelerated. 

This condition of affairs should act 
as an inspiration to those who are 
helping to win Africa for Jesus. It 
should give them renewed energy for 
the crusade. 

At the approaching African Ccn- 
gress in Chicago the whole subject 
will receive expert ventilation, and 
will be discussed in all its bearings. 
The chairman of the committee in 
charge of this Congress is the Kev. 
Dr. J. E. Roy, and its secretary is Mr. 
F. P. Noble, of the Newberry Library, 
Chicago, to whom Dr. Roy gives the 
chief credit for the remarkable pro- 
gram that has been mapped out. A 
great number of distinguished scien- 
tists, travelers, statesmen and geo- 
graphical and scientific experts from: 


|the different European countries, as: 


well as the best authorities on all 
phases of the African question in this 
country, are to participate in the 
Congress.— African News. 


There are too “many people who 


| make a fifteen-minute prayer for mis- 


sions, and then get up and put a 


s 


Keep the choicest of thy love for 


THE BODY. 


The stars away in space, shrouded 
in the mystery of vast distances, pre- 
sent intricate problems to the mind, 
which lifts itself to contemplate their 
shining yet hidden secrets; but the 
union of mind and body, called man, 
upon which we can put our hand, 
whose material substance we may 
analyze and separate into its chemi- 
cal components, whose mind we may 
probe and search with the keenest 
philosophical acumen until we know 
that it acts according to three great 
laws called reason, volition and emo- 
tion, whose action we may define and 
again subdivide into minor depart- 
ments—this phenomenon also pre- 
sents its wonders; for, after all this 
patient ransacking and careful in- 
vestigation, we have not entered into 
the mystery of being, nor defined in 
what the union of mind and matter 
really consists. So far may you come, 
but no farther—is the divine mandate 
against which all scientific research 
has spent itself at this point; and the 
secrets clustering around yonder star 
are no more profound than those 
knit into our own existences. 

The best and ablest minds of our 
race have made man the main subject 
of their study, their prayers and la- 
bors; therefore, although as stated, 
the great problems of life—what the 
vital principle really consists in—is 
still unsolved, and to our thinking al- 
ways will be. A great dealis known 
about the laws governing human ex- 
istence—not as guess-work, but as 
absolute scientific truth made plain 
and practical in this favored century 
upon which the light of modern 
science and popular education has 
fallen in broad beams, and God will 
hold this geneyation responsible for 
great gifts disregarded; for of him 
who has received much, much shall 
be required. We all know that a 
soul endowed with moral and intel- 
lectual attributes dwells in this body, 
and that while life lasts, this union, 
although passing our comprehension, 
is so close that every thought mov- 
ing @ nerve or muscle, every nerve- 
throb that blurs or blunts thought, is 
clear evidence uf the mutual depend- 
ence of soul and body. We also 
know that we can do much to make 
this interaction harmonious or full of 
friction. We know this because we 
can test it daily for ourselves, and 
we apprehend that we are account- 
able for not acting on the clear, di- 
rect knowiedge we possess in the 


every-day affairs of life, rather than 


go groping into the vast labyrinths 
of speculation after new and strange 
notions and theories. 

Many illustrations of the relation 
of the soul to the body have been 
drawn. It has been called the dwell- 


ing, the temple, even the prison- 
houso, of the soul. ~All these terms 


express a true idea, but a narrow and 
contracted one. The words nstru- 
ment and medium are better, because 
they convey the idea of activity and 
expansion, and the soul is pre-emi- 
nently active through the physical 
organs—expression is found for ideas, 
thoughts and designs as they arise; 
while through the same avenues new 
impressions and sensations are re- 
ceived as material for new mental ex-. 
ercise and reflexion. We do not 
hereby ignore the fact that ideas 
arise in the soul spontaneously by 
inspiration or intuition, independent- 
ly of the senses. We rather hail this 
mighty truth as the strongest proof 
against materialism, indisputable evi- 
dence that mind is distinct from mat- 
ter, superior to it, and capable of 
acting without it; whereas, matter 
without mind is dead and inert. Re- 
garding the corporal frame as the 
complicated instrument by means of 
which the mind continually manifests 
itself, a true conception of the dig- 
nity of the body is borne in upon us. 
The best workman and tbe most in- 
spired musician can do nothing ac- 
ceptable with blunted, broken tools 
or with an instrument out of tune or 
repair; and the mind likewise can 
never realize the highest possibilities 
of usefulness, expansion and happi- 
ness if compelled to inhabit and make 
use of a weak, diseased body. The 
gospel of the body means the pro- 
claiming and unfolding of this fun- 
damental truth, and the continual 
bearing in mind that the soul is the 
indwelling sovereign who alone gives 
dignity and importance to the earthly 
frame it inhabits, which immediately 
upon the departure of the spiritual 
tenant becomes useless and offensive. 
Great emphasis should be laid on the 
importance of making all physical 
training and development a means to 
an end—not the end itself; for the 
upbuilding and strengthening of our 
physical structures should be with 
the object that the soul may have an 
enduring and perfect instrument for 
its use; not merely that we may be 
healthy, strong and graceful animals; 
that is well as far as it goes, but 
surely there is higher ground for 
thinking creatures to reach; yet many 
who spend much time and thought 
on physical culture evidently never 
give much consideration to this mo- 
tive-—Mrs. L. B. Carlson. 


Rosert G. says Sunday 
should be “a day of joy.” So it is. 
Men and women gather in the church- 
es and children in the Sunday-schools 
and sing hymns-and give thanks and 
express their joy: with hearts full of 
gratitude andlove and hope. Sunday 
is a day of joy, and the «gladdest: 


looked forward through tears to a 


hearts and the brightest lives are 
those which are blessed in the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary. If Mr. Inger- 
soll would go himself to church and 
Sunday-school occasiorally, he would 
know better than to say that Chris- 
tianity fills Sunday with “gloom and 
sadness, with stupid sermons and dys- 
peptic theology.” There are no ser- 
mons so “stupid,” no theology so 
“dyspeptic” as those which declare 
that there is no God, and nothing in 
man that crosses the gulf of death. 
— Independent. 


SAVE AND KEEP SAVING. 


Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, in an 
address to the graduating class of 


the Pierce Business College at its | 


commencement in Lancaster, Pa., 
made the. following remarks: Now, 
then, saving. Whenever I have talk- 
ed to young men on the duty of sav- 
ing, my newspaper friends have come 
out afterwards and said, “Mr. Depew, 
you are preaching the doctrine of 
sordidness.” Well, I have no re- 
spect for @ man who is not sordid 
enough to save for his family in his 
old age. You say it is hard to save. 
That depends on how many cigars 
and cigarettes you smoke. It de- 
pends upon how many beers you 
drink. It depends upon how often 
you are in the saloon playing pool 
and drinking at the bar. Any man 
whose habits are right, whose health 
is good, who can work, can save. It 
is astonishing how money grows. It 
has been my habit for the twenty- 
seven years I have been with the 
New York Central railroad, during 
all that period as its counsel, to have 
all departments of the road come in 
touch with me. Every once in a 
while during the whole of that period 
these men would state their condi- 
tions and want advice. I don't know 
why I should be able to give advice 
any better than anybody else. But 
if you practice doing anything you 
get handy at it. I recall now two 
men whom I have met—and I won't 
locate them in the New York Cen- 
tral, because anybody I should men- 
tion in the New York Central would 
be known—but two men came to me 
twenty years ago-for advice. They 
were getting the same salary. They 
had very much the same kind of po- 
sitions and the same opportunities in 
life. I said to both of them, “The 
time has come when\ you should be- 
gin to save. You have families, you 
may die at any moment, and your 
families would be left without a dol- 
lar. That is a calamity whose hor: | 
rors no tongue can describe, espe- 
cially a young and helpless family. 
You will grow old, and when you 
grow old the service wants you no 
longer, and you are laid aside use- 
less.” They said, “How can we save ?” 
I said, “By making a rule that you 
will, no matter at what sacrifice, cut 
down your expenses, so that within a 
certain time you will bring me a 
thousand dollars.” One of them fol- 
lowed it, and to-day the income 
from his investments is the same as 
his salary, and he can live onit. The 
other one, as his salary increased, in- 
creased his methods of living; went 
into a more fashionable neighbor- 
hood; went more frequently to the 
theater and had a craving for so- 
ciety; began to give pretty little din- 
ners, with champagne and what not; 
sported a carriage; and to-day one, 
as I have stated, looks serenely upon 
old age, which is upon him, because 
he has enough to carry him comfort- 
ably through without care and with- 
out anxiety, with enough to leave his 
loved ones in comfort; while the other 
one is in despair for fear the ax may 
fall on account of age and incompe- 
tency, and he will be at the mercy of 
a heartless world. 


— 


AN OMINOUS TREND. 


Justice Brewer of the United States 
Supreme Court sharply arraigns the 
trusts and combines, and points out 
how the tendency toward organiza- 
tion menaces individual independ- 
ence: 

The business men are becoming 
the slaves of the combine, the labor- 
ers of the trades union and organiza- 
tion. Through the land the idea is 
growing that the individual is noth- 
ing,and the organization, and then. 
the State, is everything; and we have 
the fancy sketch of the dreamer of a 


individual has no choice of lot or 
toil, but is moved about according to 
the supposed superior wisdom of the 
organized mass; and this, we are 
told, is the liberty for which the ages 
have toiled and for which human 
blood has crimsoned the earth. As 
against this servitude and sacrifice of 
individual liberty I wish to enter my 
earnest protest. The Great Master 
divined the powers and possibilities 
of our nature when He dethroned 
priests and prelates and bade each 
soul stand face to face alone with its 
God. Inevery century humanity has 


better day to come, and has asserted, 
as the ideal yet to be attained, the 


liberty of the individual. Is it not |. 


bartering away the experiences of the 
past, are we not selling our birthright 
for a mess of pottage, when we en- 
courage, or even tolerate, the domin- 
ation of the combine, when we look 
in silence upon the growing servitude 
of the individual to the organization ?| 


- It is much better to be envied ‘than 


supposed ideal State, in which the | 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
services, IIA. M. and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30;. Chinese school, 6 P, M. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P.M. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9°30 A®M. and 12:30 
Pp. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, II A. M. and 
7:30 P. M.3; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 


Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.3; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day,8P.M. | 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12°30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8P.M. 

PARK CHURCH—416 Devisadero St. Rev. 
Horase W. Houlding, Pastor, esidence 8% 
Alpine St. Sunday serviees; 11 A. M. 7:30 
P. M. Sunday-school: 3: P. M. Prayer 
Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 


Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, Ir A.M, and 7:30 P.M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. | 

SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, II 
A.M. and 7:30 P, M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 

OCEAN VIEW CHURCH—Broad avenne, 
near Capital street. Rev. John G. Eckles, 
pastor; residence, corner Sadowa and Cap- 
itol Sts. Sunday-school at 11 A. M. Chris- 
tian Endeavor at 6:30 P.M. Preaching at 
7:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 


P, M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P. M. © 

SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing at 7:30 P. M., by Rev. Philip Coombe. 
Sunday-school at 3 Pp. M., F. K. Houston 
Superintendent, 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corer Pierce and Green streets. Preaching 
Sunday, at 11 A.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe. 
John H. Kemp, Superintendent. Sunday- 
school, 3 P. M. 


Congregational Associates. —President— 


Secretary and Treasurer—James E. Ager, 508 
Clay street, 

W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary M., Smitb, Public Library Riverside, 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison 
C. Blaikie, South Los Angeles, Cal. Superin- 
tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs. J. H. 
Woodworth, Pasadena, Superintendent of 
Children’s Work, Mrs, W. H. Dwight, Pasa- 
dena. 

Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 478 Edwards street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. M. Howard, o11 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. Anna S, Averill, 1633 Rockwell 
avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-President Los 
Angeles District—Mrs. Maria G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino :District—Mrs. J.G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary — Mrs. H. A. 
Brown, Belmont Hall, Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherron, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F.A. Miller, Riverside. Super- 
intendent Christian Endeavor Work—Miss C. 
L. Tatham, 1127 S. Hill street. Superintend- 
ent Children’s Work—Mrs. Isabella Scott, On- 
tario, 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 

_ Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 
street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President—Miss Anna Hall. Vice-President— 
Mrs. A. K. Arnold. Treasurer, Mrs. Geo. H. 
Buckingham, 
Hammond. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 
Congregational Ministerial Reli«f So- 
ciety.—President — Rev. J. C. Holbrook, 
D.D. 
Treasurer—Geo. H. Kellogg, 112 Liberty St, 


Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. —Boston and Chicago. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D. 
Field Secretary --W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer--E., Lawrence Barnard. Rev. Loyal 
L. Wirt, Superintendent for Centraland North- 
eru California; 524 Thirty-first street, Oakland. 
American Home Missiona”v Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New \ »k. Secre- 
taries— Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark, D.D., Rev. Washington Choate, 
Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, D.D. Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 
J. K. Harrison, 735 Market street; residence, 
1005 Capp street, San Francisco Supt. South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O, Box 2563. 
American ssionary Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rey. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A..F. 
Beard, D.D.; Rev. F. 
Treasurer--H. W. Hubbard, Esq. © Western 
District Secretary—Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
‘Washington street, Chicago, Ill. 
California Chinese : Mission 


The Congregational Church Building 


Society.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD., 
59 Bible House, New York. | 
Pinneo, 59 Bible House, New York. Secretary 


American Board Cc. F. M.—WMissionary 
‘Rooms; Congregational House, Boston. Sec- 
retariés—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. 
‘Alden, D.D., “Rev. Judson Smith, D.D.. 


pr-iLangdon Ward .: General Agent | 


for Abe Pacific 


pitied.— Herodotus. 


| PACIFIC office, 7 Montgomery Ave,’S 


street, between Stockton and Powell streets. | 


Sunday services, II A. M. and 7:30 | 


enteenth and Noe stseets. Rev, H. Hammond | 


Stephen S, Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. | 


Financial Secretary—Miss E. | 


Secretary—Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D. | 


Woodbury, D.D. | 
‘GAN 


—H..H., Wikoff,, 1009 Green street, San} 


25 cents 


Missionary Scciety of the Swedish Con- 
tional Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
10Whitting street, Chicrgo. 

Woman’s Board of the Pacific.— President 
—Mrs. H, E. Jewett, Vacaville. R Sec- 
retary— Mrs. S. S. Smith, 1704 Geary St., San 
Francisco. Home Secretaries—Mys, I. E. 
Dwinell, 461 East Fourteenth steet, Oakland: 
Mrs. C. J. Hutchius, 707 Sutter street, 
San Francisco (Mrs. J. H. Warren, Honorary 
Home Secretary). Foreign Secretary—Mrs. 
Joseph Hutchinson, Menlo Park, Treasurer— 
Mrs, R. E. Cole, 572 Twelfth street, Oakland. 
Contributions for the Young Ladies’ Branch of 
the Woman’s Board should be sent to Miss Grace 
Goodhue, Treasurer Y, L. B, W. B., 
Geary street, San Francisco.- 
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Is the le’s choice. The onl Range 
that will out ali that can. 
praise of it, Baking and Roasting, econom 


of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quality 
workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
all odors m the oven to pass into the 
chimney. 


John F. Myers & Co., 
947 MARKET STREET. 


DIEBOLD 
Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 


| VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 
Oorrespondence solicited. 


| AGENT FOR PAOIFIO OOAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., 8. F. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, | 


323 Bush St., 8S. F., | 
Will endeavor te please any who would want 


. suit of clothing made 
-OXFORD- 
Alwaysin :NOVA SOOTIA: ......... .... 


stock, manufactured from HOMESPUN 


If we do not have in stock the particular 
tern our customer wants, we will go with bins 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choosefrom. Fifteen per cent. discount to 
clergymen. 


323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


Genuine Hand Woven and Hand Spun 
Goods, now in stock. : 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


A E.. 


Hotels, Restaurants, Families 
floes supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 224 Eddy Street. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
Next to New Wigwam. 
Telephone Mo. 8584 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers in 


WRITING AND | 
WRAPPING 


6000208 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
Manufacturers Machine-maie Paper 
512 to 516 Sacrame ues and 519 Com- 

mercial Sts,, San 


_FRED 


Merchant 


A Fuil Line of Foreign and Domestic Géods, 


‘Fifteen per cent. discount to clergyméh: 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


716-721. Filbert Street.- 


tubs.. Water 
| only at high tide, and c ed daily. 
| thing new, clean ahd ordered” 
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Comat — Rex, Walter. Treat. | Mason 
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to the Americar Missionary Association. Rev. Palace Warm. Salt . Baths % 
J. K. McLéar, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
Pond, D.D., 4468: Bartlett street, San Franciscd, | 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines, i 
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THE PACIFIC: 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Aveusr 16, 1893. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Ne.7 Mentgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


ae 


Take NotTice—LIBERAL OFFER.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THE PaciFic for 
one year. THE PACIFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months, It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, August 16, 1893. 


AMONG THE PERPLEXED. 


Our lIct is cast, it is generally 
thought, in an age when the puzzles 
as to the faith of the Christian world 
are especially perplexing. The range 
of human inquiry is very wide. Spe- 
cial investigation increases in every 
department. Hardly any department 
of learning fails to connect itself, 
sooner or later, with the history or 
the philosophy of the Christian relig- 
ion. As the land of Israel was the 
meeting point and marching ground 
of the great empires of the ancient 
world, so the Book of Israel is the 
field on which all the hosts of mod- 
ern thoughts at one time or another 
offer battle. What shall the common 
citizen do in a country which is all the 
time in siege orin the threatening 
of it? It is a comfort to think that 
even in places of war the ordinary 
business of life goes on—men till their 
lands, families lie down in their beds 
and sleep, the lover wooes his maiden, 
rains fall, and the sun shines, and 
the earth abideth forever. 

Nevertheless, war unsettles or 
greatly disturbs all things. So the 
perpetual criticism or antagonism of 
religious beliefs must give thousands 
of people much anxiety. Not in- 
frequently we see a church mem- 
ber who, after enjoying many 
years the benefits and hopes 


of a Christian education, wakes up to 


see his peaceful homestead of faith 
invaded. It is with him as if the 
whole army of learned disbelief had 
quartered itself around his fireside. He 
is in the mood of the young man at 
Dothan, who cried out to the prophet, 
What shall we do? The Syrians 
are many, and Dothan, where we 
live, is small. Well is itif the young 
man have a prophet at his side who 
can help to open his eyes to see the 
other and greater host that encamps 
about the people of God. But, no 
doubt, many a person in our churches 


of to-day, when he is perplexed by 


the vast array of learned forces, may 
not be so fortunate as to have an 
Elisha, or any other competent de- 
fender of the faith, athisside. What 
can an unlearned believer do with all 
the questions which the multifarious 
students of history and the sciences 
are asking him about his Lord ? 
Evidently, the condition calls for the 
best Christian leadership in our 


schools and churches. It calls, too 


for a sympathetic, as well as a confi- 
dent, spirit in that leadership. Peo- 
ple who are led into doubts should 
not be counted as evil-minded on that 
account. They need a large and ap- 
preciative companionship and guid- 
ance. Itisa pity for a minister or 
teacher to be so dogmatically sure 
that he cannot hear a query made 
without a frown. But it is also a pity 
for the one or the other to feel the 
atmosphere of the time so much that 
he increases apprehension, and actual- 
ly weakens confidence in the truth. 
That is a most instructive incident 
recorded in the gospel, when even 
John the Baptist sent two disciples 
to inquire of the Master whether he 
was the Messiah, or whether they 
were to look for another. The an- 
swer was practical; for in that hour 
they saw the blind see, the lame walk, 
lepers cleansed, the deaf hear, the 
dead raised, the poor hear the gos- 


_ pel.’ “And, so now, while the literary 


contests are going on in the air, that 
rarefied air that the dry intellect 
breathes, right down here where com- 


mon life is going on, men and women 


by the thousands are healed of their 
sins by the touch of the Son of man. 
Up there only a few experts are skill- 


ed to cross swords, and the fencing is. 


often more.an exhibition than an en- 
counter of flesh and blood; but down 
here the gospel that is preached to 
the poor enters as a balm and a pow- 
er into their daily life. The Master 


well knew that there would always 


be things about him and his mission 
that would perplex the understand- 
ing. That sin, so far as it were a sin, 


of perplexity concerning the Son of 


Man, could be forgiven. It must, in- 
deed, be that that offense should come 
in such a world as this, and with 
such beings as we are. Still, “bless- 


1 ed is he, whosoever shall find none 


occasion of stumbling in me.” About 
him, in the problems that lie about 
his marvelous person, there may be 
puzzles; but in him,in his love and 


saving work, there is no darkness at 


all. 


Chautauqua is a fruitful vine. The 
last organization to spring up there 
is the American Institute of Christian 
Sociology. The object of this insti- 
tution is threefold: 


(1) To claim for the Christain law 
the ultimate authority to rule social 
practice. (2) To study in common 


_ 


how to apply the truths and prip- | 


ciples of Christianity to the social 
and economic difficulties of the pres- 
ent time. (3) To present Christ as 
the living Master and King of men, 
and his kingdom as the complete 
ideal of human society to be realized 
on earth. 

It is intended to form auxiliary in- 


stitutes in many localities, and to di- 
rect attention to® such books and 
articles as will furnish to inquiring 
minds the best information and stim- 
ulus with respect to the problems of 
our complete modern society. It 
should seem that pretty soon these 
subjects will get a bountiful hearing. 
Even Leo XIII is out with an ency- 
clical to be sent to all the Christian 
rulers. Of course, for if Christ is 
“the living Master and King of men,” 
the vicegerent at Rome ought to be 
the chief speaker on these themes. 
One hopeful thing we notice in the 
document as published in the news- 
papers, that all the quotations are 
from the Scriptures, and with emi- 
nent reason. For, after all, what is 
there really and chiefly to be done? 
Is it not to apply the elementary 
precepts of the Scriptures to the 
multiform relations of life? 


An exchange, lately called the 
Outlook, would make it appear thai 
the following things are settled, and, 
apparently, they have been, in its 
opinion, pretty lately settled: God is 
one; God is love; God is acceptable 
to every child that desires his love; 
the punishments of God are not ex- 
pressions of wrath or hate; and re- 
ligion is life, goodness, love, truth. 
As these affirmations and negations 
are only the very same that were 
made in the first century of the 
Christian era, and made then on the 
very best authority, it strikes us as 
queer to be told that they have only 
at last been settled. We could wish 
to see the evidence that the fourteen 
hundred millions of the nineteenth 
century had come to accept them and 
live according to them. The fact is 
that this boasted century has done 
very little toward settling any moral 
or religious question. It is, as all its 
predecessors have been, only a slow 
learner in the school of Christ. He 
has now, as he had before, many 
things to tell us, but we cannot bea 
them yet. 


In order to distribute the Sunday 
edition of the leading New York pa- 
pers, the proprietors are led to run 
special trains on that day at their 
own expense, and to vie with each 
other in prosecuting this enterprise. 
But now it is claimed by them that 
the government should run these ex- 
tra Sunday trains in order to accom- 
modate the people who crave the pe- 
rusal of the mammoth sheets. It is 
astonishing how devoted a great 
journal may become to the public 
good. But is our postoffice depart- 


ment to compel employes to deprive 


themselves of a rest-day for the sake 
of circulating, at less expense, this 
sort of Sunday reading? 


We must keep reminding the friends 
of the seven societies that it is neces- 
sary to plan closely to prevent the 
missionary work from being crippled, 
and the workers from actual suffer- 
ing. We hear of mills shutting down 
whole or in part. We may soon hear 
of some society shutting down and 
leaving its faithful men or women 
without compensation. We have 
heard in California of one superin- 
tendent of mission work asking his 
teachers to take a month’s vacation, 
which means a forced loss of wages 
for that month. The first quarter re- 
ceipts at New York for our home 
mission cause was but little over half 
what it was in 1892, and the cry of 
hard times had then, on July Ist 


only begun to be heard. Let each 


one consider what he can do to pre- 


Pacific Seminary, which opens for 
the next academic year on September 
5th, will present, in many respects, a 
new appearance. The chapel and 
recitation rooms are to be transferred 
to the building formerly occupied by 
the Hopkins Academy. The faculty 
remains unchanged, and all the mem- 
bers will be present at the opening 
of theterm. The prospects for a new 
class are beiter than was to be ex- 
pected, and it will probably reach 
the usual number. The graduation 
of the first class at Pomona College ' 
@ year hence, and the general im- 
provement in colleges and universi- 
ties on the coast, will.soon produce a 
decided advance in the number of 
students for the ministry. 


SEWERAGE. 


Being interested in the proper 
sewerage of many places on this 
coast where our réaders reside, and 
especially in that of places just across 
the bay, and in this city, where great 
changes are needed and in contem- 
plation, and at the request of others, 
also very much interested, we wrote 
to John A. Cole, a civil and consult- 
ing engineer in Chicago of large ex- 
perience in that and many other 
cities, and a man of undoubted and 
strictest integrity, asking for his views 
in the premises, to publish in Tur Pa- 
ciric. Instead, he writes a private 
letter, in which, however, he gives 
some thoughts upon the subject in 
hand which, though not exhaustive 
and not so intended, we regard as so 
practical and valuable that we here 
yublish them. 

This whole subject is very poorly 
understood by city authorities and 
the public generally. Millions of dol- 
lars are thrown away and thousands 
of lives, because of ignorance and 
downright fraud. Of course, Mr. 


Cole or any other engineer could not 


recommend for particular cases with- 
out special knowledge of each case. 
But the question of furnishing sewers 
to carry off the water from the clouds, 
as well as the drainage of buildings, 
is one of great importance. In well- 
paved cities, why should not the rain 
find its way on the surface; then we 
should hear no more of broken sewers 
and flooded basements, and the ex- 
pense of sewers would be reduced to 
& minimum. 

“As to my views upon sewerage of 
San Francisco and Oakland, it would 
be almost an impossibility to formu- 
late them. The principles are well 
established, but the details must be 
different in every case. For large 
sewers I always use brick, although 
in some localities concrete can be 
used to advantage. For sewers, of 
less than twenty-five inches diameter 
I prefer pipes usually, although I 
have used brick laid up in an oval 
form. When the conditions are diffi- 
cult for disposing of objectionable 
sewage and drainage, I greatly prefer 
a plan which separates the rainfall 
from the house drainage, because 
the expense of disposing of the limit- 
ed quantity of sewage per day is not 
beyond the financial ability of a city, 
while to dispose in like manner of all 
the rainfall would be utterly out of 
the question: 

“There is but one way to go about 
a matter of this kind. A competent 
engineer should be authorized to 
take the data, such as city grades, 
details of existing sewers, and other 
items as required, and from these to 
formulate a plan which will meet the 
requirements of the case at the least 


outlay of money. I mean by this’ 


that only by painstaking and thor- 
ough investigation, calculation and 
money, can such a matter be decided 
wisely. 

“In fact, the financial feature of 
such a plan is as important as any 
other in most cases, and upon this 
account an engineer who has had 
experience in municipal affairs 
would be most useful at such a time.” 


It seems impossible for some peo- 
ple to state fairly action of others 
which they don’t like. Our Pruden- 
tial Committee at Boston has called a 
halt in the Noyes case, and the Con- 
gregationalist says he is “rejected,” 
and his appointment “revoked” and 
“recalled.” Nothing of this—which 
it leaves to the Board in October, if 
it does not see fit to direct that he be 
appointed—is true. The conclusion 
of the matter will appear at Worces- 
ter. The matter is simply hung up 
till that time; Mr. Noyes, when an 
appointment was offered him, having 
objected that he has not changed 
the objectionable sentiments which 
have three times prevented his ap- 
pointment. He will not allow the 
Committee's interpretation of a “rea- 
sonable hope” of future probation, as 
less than a belief, to stand, though 
he does not mean by believing in it, 
being “sure of the dogma.” The 

ationalist complains that the 
Committee did not take his weaker 
language before the Berkeley-street 
Council in place of his earlier and 
more decisive language which he now 
reafirms. It all augurs an unreason- 
able time at Worcester. 


Forty-five times as many bananas 
can be produced per acre as can be 
secured by planting potatoes. 


In Massachusetts, four or five hun- 


| unlawfully. 


dred railroad trains are run Sundays 


EUTHANASIA. 


When first the intelligence came 
that Rev. Jeremiah Porter had been. 
translated from earth to heaven, I 
thought of the scene on Olivet, where, 
as Jesus talked with the disciples. he 
was taken up, “and a cloud received 
Him out of their sight,” its radiant 
mass enfolding and withdrawing Him 
from view. It was the fitting close 
to that redeeming life whose progress 
had been so laborious and stormy. 
And the euthanasia vouchsafed to the 
disciple who for 89 years had mani- 
fested to the world so much of the 
Master’s Spirit was no less befitting. 
It is not so long since that slight 
form was seen ip our assemblies; his 
face beautiful with the gentleness of 
Christ, and his voice musical with 
love. To not a few in our churches, 
I am sure, these words will serve to 
recall to mind the saintly presence, 
and that of his wonderful wife. 
Not so many, perhaps, will realize 
how heroic a spirit was lodged with- 
in that frail body. Inheriting the 
best traits of New England character, 
his was a conscience quick to see, 
and a will as ready to range him on 
the side of truth and of right. An 
illustration of this was afforded dur- 
ing his college life. He thus early 
set himself against the use of intoxi- 
cating beverages. And this resolu- 
tion a company of his fellow-students 
set themselves to break down. They 
urged him to drink, and when he re- 
fused they proceeded to force him 
against his will. They were strong 
young fellows, and he the youngest 
and smallest of his class. But in his 
will they encountered their match. 
Finally, they laid him upon che table 
and sought to pour the liquor down 
his throat. But hig teeth were set; 
and “I believe,” he said, with a mer- 
ry little chuckle, “that they didn’t do 
it; they soiled my clothes, though.” 
Later on in his career he had the 
courage to avow himself a friend of 
the slave, and at the risk of his own 
life to shelter many a poor fugitive, 
and speed him on to liberty. Begin- 
ning his ministeria] work in 1831 
among the soldiers at Fort Macki- 
naw, by request of their command- 
ant, he accompanied the troops to 
Fort Dearborn, around which was 
collected a village of less than three 
hundred souls, the nucleus of the 
present city of Chicago, with its mill- 
ion and a quarter of population. 
Here, as the first Christian preacher, 
and organizer of the First Presbyter- 
ian church, he laid the foundations 
of that splendid religious work which 
has since been developed in that city. 
Here, too, the crowning blessing of 
his life met him, in his marriage to 
her whom thousands of hearts in all 
parts of the country have revered 


and loved as Eliza Chappell Porter. 
From Chicago, after brief residences 


elsewhere, Mr. Porter went to Green 
Bay, Wis., which, for eighteen years, 
was his home. But at the outbreak 
of the Civil War he was back again 
in Chicago as pastor of a mission 
church. Thence he went forth as 
chaplain of the First Illinois Artil- 
lery, and in this capacity accomplish- 
ed a most beneficent service. At the 
close of the war he served for a 
while in Brownsville, Texas, as agent 
of the United States Christian Com- 
mission, and while there, by request 
of the officers of the post, was made 
a chaplain of the United States 
Army. In this capacity he did good 
service at Brownsville, at Fort Sill, 
and at Fort Russell. The infirmities 
of age pressing upon him, he was 
granted successive leaves of absence, 
during which time, in company with 
Mrs. Porter, he visited various parts 
of the United States, among them 
California. It was during their last 
visit here that Mrs. Porter was called 
home. Returning, therefore, with his 
daughter to the scenes of his earlier 
life, he made his home in Beloit, Wis., 
whence his pure spirit ascended to 
rejoin her with whom so much of 
life’s journey had been trodden, and 
life-work accomplished. But a little 
more than a fortnight since I received 
from him a letter, full of love, as al- 
ways, but bearing evident marks of 
increasing feebleness—unfinished, 
indeed, and supplemented by a few 
lines from his daughter. Those were 
the last words penned by that dear 
hand. On the 25th of July, for the 
first time, hé felt too weak to dress; 
but after awhile was able to go down 
stairs and rest upon a cot where the 
cooling breeze might refresh him. 
There he slept for most of the morn- 
ing. Just at noon aslight tension of 
the muscles was observed. His 
daughter was at hand, and to the 
question if he could take a stimulant, 
he answered gently, as usual, “Yes.” 
Again, when it was prepared, in an- 
swer to another question, he replied 
as before; but ere it could be put to 
his lips he was gone. Nothing for 
him henceforth to drink of but the 

river of the water of life proceeding 
out of the throne of God and of the 

Lamb. “Not one moment's pain or 
struggle,” writes his daughter. “En- 

folded by our love and care in the 

beautiful content which has made our 
home here such 2 place of peace, he 

passed in an instant into the larger 

life. It was as perfect a close as we 

could have asked; and I can never 

cease to be grateful that the gentle 

spirit knew no pang of parting. 

What must the meeing have been 

since then!” Thus: | 


While the soft memory of his virtues yet > 

Lingers, like twilight hues when the bright 

sun is set.” | 
[Rev.] F. B. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIEL 

: NOTES. 
Dear Paciric: “The most highly 
venerated monastic teacher at Benares 
beyond question is Bhasker Anaud 
Suami, an ascetic of the Paramhaus 
order. He is strictly a hermit, rather 
than a monk. He resides near the 
celebrated Durga Kundtank in a 
pleasant garden, which has been 
placed at his disposal by the Rajah of 
Amethi. Here is a temple built by 
the Rajah, which contains an image of 
the revered ascetic. His wants, which 
are very few, are abundantly supplied 
by offerings sent to him by some of 
his numerous disciples. As regards 
clothes, he had gone so far as to wear 
none. But since he is so much visit- 


| ed, he wears a piece of coarse linen 


cloth around his loins. He is of tall 
and thin stature, sixty-two years of 
age (in 1892), of a countenance in- 
dicating simplicity, transparency and 
happiness of mind, and of a demon- 
strative, courteous manner, which is 
evidently the outcome of a very lov- 
ing disposition. In his garden, he is 
frequently visited by the first people 
of Benares, by the Maha Rajah, and 
other leaders of secular society, by 
the heads and other members of re- 
ligious orders, by priests and by pun- 
dits. As they find him seated on 
the floor of the veranda of an open 
room adjoining one of the walls of 
the garden, or on the ground of some 
place in its midst, sheltered from the 
rays of the sun, they delight to gath- 
er around him, and to hear him speak 
of the spiritual Pantheism of Vedan- 
tesui,which he believes has given him 
so much peace, and which forms the 
preva'ent creed of the Hindus. 

« Numerous pleasant visits have I 
also made to this venerable devotee... 
When I first went to see him, I told 
him I wished to learn from him what 
his religious beliefs were, as I was 
anxious to avoid making mistakes 
about Hinduism. He at once sprang 
to me, clasped me around the neck, 
and exclaimed : ‘ What words can be 
nobler than these!’ After he had, 
on the one hand, shown me, in his 
happy way, how he hoped, according 


-to Hindu pantheism, to become iden- 


tical with the Supreme Spirit, and I | 
had endeavored, on the other hand, 
to explain to him how his aspirations 
might find a far more perfect and 
blessed realization through Christ, 
he said with a cheerful earnestness : 
‘All this corresponds in the main 
with my own belief.’ When I had 
paid several deeply interesting visits 
to him, I was one day agreeably sur- 
prised to find that he came to visit 
me, walking, as became an ascetic, 
the distuuce of from three to fonr 
miles between his garden and my 
house, accompanted on foot by two 
of his secular disciples, whom he had 
asked to show the way, their carriage 
following them. At the close of a 
friendly conversation on religion, in 
which I again brought before him our 
blessed hope in Christ, he burst out 
into a joyful tone with these words: 
‘Why, I, too, believe all this. Then, 
are we not both one?’ So radiant is 
this man’s address with happiness 
and love that it is not wonderful to 
find his superstitious Hindu disciples 
holding kim to be divine, and mak- 
ing images of him to bow down in 
adoration before them. At my last 
visit to him, I could not but accept 
his offer to give me one of those 
images, that I might keep it in re- 
membrance of my conversations with 
him on Hinduism and Christianity. 
May the Christian light which I have 
brought before him lead him and, 
through him, thousands of other 
Hindus, to the true fountain of life !” 

I have copied these words concern- 
ing the holy man of Benares from the 
account written by Rev. John Hew- 
lett of the London Missionary So- 
ciety: It was my great pleasure to 
call on him last year with the vener- 
able missionary. Putting our cards 
in the little berry box which answered 
for a card-receiver, we waited on the 
garden walk for his appearance. He 
came fairly leaping towards us and 
gave the missionary an Oriental em- 
brace which was nothing less than a 
regular Garden of Eden hug. He 
squeezed me, too—a real embrace. 
Nor was the naked old heathen hate- 
fal to me. His trim, clean figure, 
happy eyes and hearty way was ver- 
itably winning. But his modified 
embrace of my wife’s arm was simply 


funny. 


Telling him that I hoped to meet 
him in our Father's house and garden 
in the great hereafter, and that my 
hope of it was through Jesus Christ, 
of whom this dear old missionary 
friend could tell him, he replied, with 
a beaming face, “I love what you say 


about Jesus Christ. Why are we not 
brothers?” I also invited him to the 


Missionary Congress, and assured the 
dear old Englishman that he and his 
wonderful old philosopher friend 
would find themselves very welcome 
among the American churches. Af- 
ter twenty minutes’ talk, which was 
mostly about the Saviour, the old 
Hindu gave me a fine framed picture 
of himself, surrounded by the politi- 
cal and military dignities of the dis- 
trict, and, loading us with dainties 
which the neighboring dames had 
sent in fresh by their servants that 
morning, he bade us a cordial adieu. 


Life's pleasures all enjoyed, life’s labors done, 
Serenely to his final rest he’s gone; . 


T really think the grand old mission- | 


was considering if he could be 
useful in Chicago with his peculiar 
friend, but God called him from hig 
abounding labors to his well-earned 
rest. His widow wrote ma how the 
devotee walked to her home in the 
dust, accompanied by distinguished 
friends whose barbaric but splendid 
equipages were led by a retinue of 
servants, while they walked with their 
holy leader. Taking her handker- 
chief gently from her hands and drying 
her eyes, he said: “ Be comforted, my 
sister;do not weep. (Go back to your 
English friends, but return to us 
again, bringing many more with you, 
to tell my people about Jesus.” 

I wish I could sketch the roomy 
stone mission-house, the wide porch- 
es, the matted floors, the turbaned 
servants, the swinging punkahs, and 
the courteous devotee bare as a col- 
lege boatman, but decorous and 
graceful as a Chesterfield, wiping a 
sorrowing Englishwoman’s eyes. India 
is full of picturesque problems. If 
love and mercy let me into the beau- 
tiful land faith sees, I am going to 
look for the quaint old man who lov- 
ed as much of Jesus as he knew. Let 
us send the light to illumine their 
darkness. 

If any one wants to read more of 
the eloquent apostle of a happy Nir- 
vana, there is a young student of the 
college who, if you mention my 
name, will answer your questions. 
The address is Ayodhia Das, care of 
Babu Gopal Das, Bulanala, Benares 
City, India. Postage is five cents. I — 
would like to introduce this young 
Christian student and his little four- 
teen-year-old wife to the fellowship 
of young American Christians. When 
I am gone where [ shall take a bird’s- 
eye view of things, you and he may 
see Christ's gospel sweeping India 
and the world. 


EpwIn SIDNEY WILLIAMS. 


THE FRUIT AND FLOWER MISSION. 


In Tue Paciric of the 9th inst. I 
read a brief editorial to the effect 
that fruit was very plentiful, and so 
cheap that it did not pay the expense 
of marketing, and in consequence 
vast quantities were suffered to rot 


upon the grourd. Why is this? 


The poor and the sick we have always 
with us, and all you growers have to 
do is pick up and put it in a box or 
basket and take it to Wells, Fargo & 
Co.’s express, and it will be carried 
free of all expense to 420 Post street, 
San Francisco, and the ladies will 
see that it is delivered every Thurs- 
day to the hospitals, Old People’s 
Home, Children’s Hospital, Boys’ and 
Girls’ Aid Society, and to the scores 
of poor sick families on their books 
that they personally visit every week 
with good things. 

Now, the fact is, there are not more 
than half a dozen persons in the State 
who regularly tend to the Mission of 
their abundance, and, of course, there 
is a scarcity every week and several 
dollars’ worth have to be purchased 
out of their limited fund. This ought 
not to be. Some of our public insti- 
tutes—notably the City and County 
Hospital—are without a taste of 
fruit on this account, and so also of 
flowers. There is a great scarcity in 
this land of flowers for hospital work. 
Who will send them? | 

The writer of this has visited the 
City and County Hospital every week 
for ten years past with fruit or 
flowers, and on one occasion he gave 
a sick man some fruit, when he said, 
«T have sent many boxes to the Flow- 
er Mission, but I never expected to 
be here poor and destitute, and have 
you bring me needed supplies.” Who 
will Selp these women in this time of 
abundance ? 

Old clothing, reading matter of all 
kind, and, in fact, flour, meal, tea, 
coffee, beans, potatoes, onions, etc., 
are always acceptable, and more or 
less of these articles are given out to 
the poor, sick and destitute every 
week. HO. B. 


A CORRECTION. 


Epitok Paciric: Will you please 
correct an error in your issue of July 
26th, where, after giving my ad- 
dress, you add, “And her Sunday- 
schools are scattered along the stage 
road from Oroville to Quincy.” Those 
towns are 60 miles apart, and the 
work which I am trying todo “In 
His Name” is confined to three very 
small schools, the first 18 miles east 
of Oroville, and the others in adjacent 
districts. To reach them from my 
home and return, I travel a distance 
of 23 miles. Several erroneous state- 
ments have appeared from time to 
time to which I have given no atten- 
tion, but now that this little work, 


unworthy of any mention, has grown 


to such proportions as suddenly 4s 
Jonah’s gourd, I think it best to make 
a correct statement. 

{Mas.}] S. G. Orron. 
Berry Onerx, August 2, 1893. 


The foreign commerce of the coun- 
try is two thousand millions, the sil- 
ver product is but one-fiftieth of this 
sum, and foreign commerce has to be 
conducted with gold. The silver 
product is but one-sixteenth of the 
corn product, and only a fraction 
even of the poultry product. The 
country makes more money out 
of its hens than it does out of its 
silver mines, and they do not cackle 
half as much, or make half so much 
fuss as the silver State Governors and 


—The Advance. 
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Religions Mews, 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The annual meeting of the Young 
Ladies’ Branch will be held in the 
Third church, San Francisco, on Sat- 
urday, August 19th. The members 
of the auxiliaries and all interested 
in missionary work are cordially in- 
| yited to attend and hear the reports 
of the year’s work. Social gathering 
at 2 o’clock, business meeting at half 
pasttwo. M. F. Wiuiams, Pres. 


According to previous notice, Mr. 
M. Straus presented the subject at 
the last Monday Club, “Ministers and 
Laymen: the Relations of One to the 
Other. ” It was well presented, and the 
paper received hearty endorsement in 
the remarks which followed. The 
frequency with which the work of 
ministers and laymen is presented in 
some form or other shows the great 
importance of the theme, and that it 
is so considered. We are laborers 
together, and especially laborers to- 
gether with God. We need to em- 
phasize that relation. Mr. Straus is 
a worthy member of the First church 
in this city, and an artist whose 
studio in the Flood Building would 
delight any one of our readers able 
to visit it; his landscape paintings 
are from nature, as he has seen it in 
most magnificent and beautiful forms. 


Among the visitors at the Club was 
Rev. George H. Smith, who brought 
greetings from Chicago and St. 
Charles, Ill., and the region round 
about from whence some of our best 
ministers and members have come to 
this State. 


Mrs. Sarah _B. Cooper has returned 
from her extended trip in the East, 
and was with her Bible class on Sun- 
day, and in her usual place in the 
Monday Club. By especial request 
of the Olub, on motion of Rev. Dr. C. 
O. Brown, seconded by Rev Dr. W. 
D. Williams, she will address the 
Club at its next meeting on “Her 
Eastern Trip.” 


Last Sabbath was observed in the 
First church in this city as complete- 
ing Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown’s first year 
with it. In the morning his theme 
was “Forward,” from the text Ex. 
xiv: 15. A portion of the sermon 
was reminiscent, when he referred to 
the wonderful meetings when Evan- 
gelist B. Fay Mills was with us, and 
as a result one hundred members 
were received into this church. Since 
that about as many more have been 
added. Over $14,000 has been given 
to the Y. M. C. A. work, $1,300 to 
home missions, and $1,000 to its kin- 
dergarten, besides various other ben- 
evolences. The themes discussed were 
referred to, and the large morning, 
evening, and Wednesdayg-night andi- 
ences. In the look forward there 
was no hint of any change from the 
good old doctrines and moral princi- 
ples, but suggestions of new methods 
to extend their influence as the exe- 
gencies require. Pastor Brown evi- 
dently thinks that while other church- 
es are moving from the neighborhood, 
the First church is well located for a 
good while to come. In the evening 
the very appropriate theme was 
“The Friendly Church.” The Sun- 
dlay-school orchestra, led by Rev. 
John Rea, assisted in the music—a 
very much enjoyed innovation. 


Mr. Pullan’s sermon in the Third 
church was from Rev. iii: 20, “Be- 
hold I stand at the door and knock,” 
and a mere synopsis can give no 
adequate conception of the burning 
message. He said, the entire verse 
is @ beautiful word-picture of God's 
interest in human destiny. The 
moss-grown door in Holman Hunt’s 


“Light of the World,” was spoken of | 


as suggestive of the need of a patient 
Saviour, ever knocking at forbidding 
doors. In the recognition of our 
failing powers we hear the knocking 
of God’s hand; also in lessons of sor- 
row. The startling suddenness and 
painful surprises of human sorrow 
often have no meaning unless we re- 
gard them as the knocking of God’s 
loving hand. God knocks with the 
blows of trouble; think of this in all 
your sorrowful experiences. If all 
at whose soul Christ has knocked for 
admittance would open to him, what 
a host of blessed lives would result! 
The world gives various names to 
trouble, none better than this: God 
has arrived. God finds doors open, 
and doors shut. ‘Tis well that the 
- soul’s door open not too easy: it 


should be shut to evil, though never 


closed to the divine knock. God 
knocks at all the doors of the soul— 
tries them all. He has proven his 
right to come to the main entrance 
of your soul by the glorious triumph 
of his gospel. No true evolution but 
that which evolves a soul to God's 
love. So use your affections that 
God may find admittance there when 
he knocks. The side door of ambi- 
tion, the sacred door of conscience, 
and the back door of fear—God has a 
right to all doors and every guest- 
chamber of the soul. Jf any one will 
open the door; no other doubt, no 
hindrance but the tf behind the 
door. “I will come in and sup with 
him, and he with me.” This is equal- 
ity with the divine guest; make him 
your guest, and he makes 


Rev. J. G. Eckles baptized three 
children at the Ocean View church. 


_ The Swedish church on Jessie street 
in this city, Rev. C. Anderson pastor, 


held their last service in their pres- 
ent building Sunday evening. They 
will tear down the present building, 


| which they purchased seven years 


ago and enlarged two years ago, and 
put up in its place a brick structure 
that will seat a thousand people. 
There were nearly five hundred pres- 
ent Sunday night. This is one of 
the best churches of our denomina- 
tion, or any other, in this city, as is 
manifest in its rapid enlargement, as 
well as in many other ways. — 

Rev. E. J. Dupuy, the French mis- 
sionary, spoke in the Green-street 
church last Sabbath. 


Rev. George Willett officiated at a 
funeral and preached at Redwood 
City. 

Rev. Walter Frear has gone East 
for a vacation of some six weeks. 
Rev. John Kimball, in his absence, is 
acting for him as agent of the Amer- 
ican Board. 


Superintendent J. K. Harrison has 
just returned from a ten days’ trip 
in Calaveras county. He says that: 
“Brother Meserve is doing a good 
work in Calaveras county. He assist- 
ed Student J. M. King for some time, 
with the result of interesting the 
people of Copperopolis in religious 
matters more than they had been for 
some time. One lady sent a letter to 
Brother King after Mr. Meserve had 
gone, stating her determination to 
live a Christian life, and dating it 
from the visit of Brother Meserve. 
His stay in Angels was also of much 
help to our church there, though I 
am afraid the people were not so de- 


to have been. They told me, how- 
ever, that they enjoyed his stay very 
much. Brother Meserve is going to 
help Student King out by taking his 
field at Copperopolis, and holding it 
until we can get &@ man as permanent 
pastor.” 

Rev. W. H. Tubb held six services, 
about his usual number, in his Beth- 
lehem mission and other places. 


Rev. M. J. Luark is in town. He 
reports good work at San Juan, and 
also at the outstation. Good to have 
an outstation. | 


Pastor J. K. McLean, in the First 
church, Oakland, gave a lecture in 
the evening, illustrated by stereopti- 
con views on “Our Temptations and 
Our Temptors.” 


At Market-street church, Pastor J. 
H. Goodell reviewed the work of the 
year and purviewed the next year.” 
We judge this is the close of his first 
year, though it does not seem so long. 
He is doing a good work, and there 
is much more to follow. Inthe even. 
ing, Miss Grace Fisher gave glimpses 
of the Montreal Convention. 

Rev. W. A. Tenney supplied the 
pulpit at North Berkeley. _ 

Rev. E. D. Hale preached in the 
First church, Alameda. 


The Salvation Army held a large 
meeting of 1,200 prisoners at San 
Quentin, very helpfully assisting 
Chaplain Drahms in his arduous work. 


The Rey. Thomas R. Bacon leaves 


Wednesday’s steamer. He has sup- 
plied our pulpit for eight Sundays, 
and we are sorry to have him go; he 
has given us most helpful sermons, 
full of thought, and to those who 
have ears to hear, very much good to 
remember long after the sound of 
them has left their ears. We are yet 
unsettled in regard to a new pastor, 
and we can not at present very well 
come to a decision, as there are so 
many members of the church away; 
but I trust in the early fall we shall 
secure one who will lead us safely on 
in the way of everlasting life. Com. 


Mrs. Hannah S. Goldsmith, for- 
merly of Bethany church, San Fran- 
cisco, and with Deacon Goldsmith, 
one of the charter members of the 
Grass Valley church, joined May- 
flower church, Pacific Grove, the first 
Sunday in August. 

The Seaside Union Bible School of 


eral hundred dollars towards a 
church, and invited Rev. F. H. Wales 
of Pacific Grove to come and help 
them build it, and he has accepted 
the work of faith and labor of love. 


The old roofing of the Mayflower 
tabernacle has been, by. voluntary 
labor and some new material, wrought 
into a neat barn; so horse-pitality 
can be shone to visiting pilgrims whu 
drive to the Grove. 


Mr. August Blohen of the El Car- 
mel Hotel has been chosen chairman 
of the trustees, to the great gladness 
and relief of Pastor E. S. Williams. 


Rev. Mr. Sink and wife of Stock- 
ton are on their way home from their 
Oriental tour, having also spent some 
time on the Continent and in Great 
Britain. He is expected to resume 
his labors on the second Sunday in 
September. | 
Rev. Dr. Holbrook preached at 
Niles August 3d to a full house. 


The Rev. W. H. Thrall, who is the 
new Superintendent of Missions in 
North Dakota, was formerly teacher 
in Hopkins Academy. He is broth- 
er of the late pastor at Salt 
Lake, Rev. J. B. Thrall. . 

Mr. W. G. Trower, who spent two 
years at the Pacific Theological Sem- 
inary, but graduated at Chicago in 
the last class there, has been call 

Dr. and Mrs. Hallock arrived from 


their visit to the World’s Fair and 


monstrative with him as they ought. 


Santa Barbara for Berkeley by 


Monterey county have gathered sev- |. 


the East on Friday, the 4th inst. A 
pleased audience greeted the pastor 
on the _ following Sabbath. His 
theme, “The Lamb in the Midst of 
the Throne,” was ably handled. His 


prayer of thankfulness for their safe 


return, and of blessing for the former 
pastor, Dr. C. O. Brown, was tender 
and soulful. Dr. Brown is so in 
touch with humanity that his old 
parishioners will ever flock to hear 
him to the overflowing of the house. 
The choir recently rendered the 
beautiful cantata of “Ruth” in a mar- 
velous manner. Miss Grace Brad- 
ley’s solo work was especially fine. 
The chorus did grand work, also. 
Tacoma, August 6th. A. W.N. 


EASTERN. 


Rev. Philip Bunnell, the oldest 
minister in Maine, died July 22d, 
aged 99 years. 


August 3d, the Mount Hope church, 
Oklahoma, received thirteen, all but 
one on confession. 


At the fire in Ewing, Mich., Rev. 
F. C. Field and family lost books, 
clothing, and everything they had. 


The Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society is now using, in Indiana, 
the gospel tent formerly used in Chi- 
cago. 

August 4th, a church of seventeen 
was organized at Minersville, Neb., 
where there has been a religious 
work of much interest. 


At the last meeting of the Wom- 
an’s Board of the Interior a memorial 
service was held in memory of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jeremiah Porter. 


The courts have approved the 
change in. the name of the American 
Home Missionary Society. After Oc- 
tober 1st the official name will be the 
Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety. 

The Minutes*of the State Associa- 
tion of Michigan have just been 
printed, showing 342 churches, a gain 
of 21; a membership of 26,103, a gain 
of 1,432; a Sunday-school member- 
ship of 38,158. | 


There are some who have pleasant 
memories of Rev. Charles G. McCulley, 
who spent some time in this State 
years ago. He is still active in his 
pastorate at Calais, Maine, where he 
has been the past seventeen years. 


Deacon Lazarus Reeve died in June 
last in Princeton, Ill., where he had 
been deacon of the Congregational 
church for sixty years. He had always 
been true to the cause of the Master 
and his Church, and was ready for 


every good work. He had helped 


many a slave on his way to freedom. 
The old people of the country came 
together at his funeral. His friend 
and neighbor of sixty years, the ven- 
erable Arthur Bryant, stood beside 
the coffin, and addressed the people, 
and then repeated the lines written 
by his Brother, William Cullen Bryant, 
beginning with— 


“I saw an aged man upon his bier.” 


FROM OREGON. 


The past has been one of the most 
delightful outing weeks spent by 
your correspondent for many a long 
year. After canvassing many good 


points to go to on the ground of 


cheapness and availability, it was 
finally decided to go along the pipe- 
line, now under construction, which 
is to give the city of Portland as good 
a water supply as can be found on 
the globe. This statement may seem 
an exaggeration, but it is made ad- 
visedly. Accordingly, last Monday 
morning, accompanied by my boy, a 
youth of twelve years, with my “good 
gray mare’ and cart, I set forth. Our 
route lay due east twelve miles, then 
south two miles, then easterly twenty- 
one miles, makirg thirty-five miles 
all told, over an excellent road, save 
about eight miles, most of which 
might be considered fair for a moun- 
tain road, leading us well into the 
Cascade mountains, and to the head- 
works of the pipeline on Bull Run 
river. The distance can easily be 
made in seven hours. 

Language cannot convey any ade- 


quate conception of the beauty 
and ruggedness of this erratic 
stream. I say erratic, because 


it has been known to rise and 
fall from three to five feet in 
a single night. However, no matter 
how much storm may come, its 
waters are always clear as crystal, 
and all along its tempestuous way, 
from its source in a 
fed by springs right in _ the 
heart of the Cascade mountains, 


thirty miles above the headworks, to 


its junction with the Sandy river, ten 
to twelve miles below the headworks, 
it is a dashing, foaming mountain 
torrent, which has cut its way down- 
ward through solid rock the entire 
distance, leaving walls of varying 
heights of from five to hundreds of 
feet. Below the numberless cascades 
may always be found huge pools of 
varying depths, from ten to thirty or 
more feet, and the pellucid water re- 
veals, even at the greatest depth, 
every stone upon the rocky bottom. 
As the water at this season of the 
year is several feet lower than at 
other times, a most interesting study 
is afforded by strolling along the 
basalt ledges and observing the my- 
riad fantastic forms and shapes 
created during countless ages by the 
action of the, water upon the rocks 
and bowlders. | 

At the headworks, where the water 
will be taken into a forty-two inch, 
3-16 B. W. gauge steel pipe, the ele- 


lake 


vation is 707 feet above the city base 


of grades. The smallest volume of 
water known at this point, based 
upon the estimate of a careful en- 
gineer, after several years’ observa- 


tion, is estimated to be not less than | 


80,000,000 im 24 hours. 
The quantity the pipe will carry 1s 
estimated at 7,000,000 every twenty- 


four hours. This, it is expected, will | 


furnish an adequate water supply 
for the next five years. Then anoth- 
er pipe will be added, doubling the 
present supply, the excavation for 
which is now being made wherever 
blasting is required, which is, for 
most of the way, for the first ten 
miles down from the headworks. 

The length of the line from head- 
works to the principal reservoir in 
the city park is 30 6-10 miles. Work 


| is being pushed all along the line at 


present, to such an extert as to re- 
quire the expenditure of $100,000 per 
month. The entire work is tobe com- 
pleted by November 1, 1894, and the 
total cost will foot’ up $3,200,000, 
which sum has been raised upon city 
bonds. The management of the whole 
enterprise is in the hands of a water 
committee composed of several of the 
chief bankers and business men of the 
city, whose choeracter for scrupulous 
integrity is above all possible doubt, 
so that there. is no reasonable doubt 
but that every dollar of the vast sum 
required to complete the great and 
most beneficial work in hand will be 
faithfully and judiciously -expended. 


The pipe will be covered with | 


earth all the way except where neces- 


| sary to cross streams; then it will 


rest upon trestles, securely boxed in 
and protected from fire and falling 
trees. 

In addition to the interest afforded 
on this trip by the opportunity of 
witnessing the progress of the work 
above referred to, much is found to 
interest the sportsman and the lover 
of nature in her varying moods. In 
the matter of trout fishing with a fly, 
‘no finer streams can be found than 
Bull Run river and its tributaries. 
Kven with the limited experience of 
your correspondent in this most en- 
trancing of sports, he had success 
enough to justify the foregoing state- 
ment, and has come to understand 
something of the fascination and at- 
traction it has for many. 

Mr. Frank W. Ober, General Sec- 


retary of the Omaha Y. M. C. A.,sup- | 


plied the pulpit of the First church 
to-day in a very acceptable manner. 
Rev. Frank McConaughey of Atah- 
num, Wash., was among the congre- 
gation. 

Rev. I. T. Tobey is at present sup- 
plying Fernwood chapel, a mission 
station of Hassalo-street church. 

In addition to Dr. Clapp, his son, 
Horace Clapp, Rev. H. V. Rominger, 
Rey. Cephas F. Clapp and Rev. 
Charles H. Curtis are spending their 
vacation at Lost Lake in the Cascade 
mountains. 

Rev. M. A. Dougherty returned 
from his Alaska trip about three 
weeks ago, since which time he 
preached for the Oregon City church 
twice. He started for his home in 
Boston the early part of last week. 

Gerorce H. Hes. 

Aug. 13, 1893. 


SANTA MONICA. 


The evangelistic service is over 
in part—it will never be finished. We 
must come now to the routine work, 
yet it is the happy work of gathering 
in the harvest. Three were received yes- 
terday, the 13th—a husband and wife, 
and a woman of 60 years, who were 


-baptized. Others will, doubtless, fol- 


low. God be praised! Brethren, if 
you want an evangelist, a man of God, 
one that seeks to go anywhere, if he 
is sure it is God’s call so he may win 
some lost one to Christ, that man is 


preclude any reaction. Don’t ask him 
to come without thorough prepara- 
tion. We still feel the sweet influence 
of the revival meetings. ) 
F. J. Cuiver. 


In Memory of Lelia McAllep. 


[Died in Oakland, August 5th; buried in 
this city, August 8th, Rev. F, B. Pullan offici- 
ating. } 

After all those suffering years 

Of pain, of sorrow, and of tears, 

How sweet must be that blessed rest, 

Which waits thy coming ’mong the blest ! 


How brave thou wast in the fierce strife ! 
None fought more gallantly for life; 
Thy patience, thy fortitude to bear, 
Evinced calm courage without fear. 


To thy reward thou’rt gone, dear girl, 
Nor sin, nor evil against thee hurl 
Their poisonous shafts forever more | 
In the rest of that tranquil shore. 


Lelia, we would not call'thee thence, 
Back to thy trials and suspense. 
Ah no! eternal bliss is thine; 

Remain with love and peace divine. 


Farewell ! farewell ! perchance ere long 
Thee I may join in a happy song, 
“In that fair land, where ever flows 
The stream of joy and sweet repose. 
God rest thee! 
THos. C. BONNEAU. 
{Eighty years old; a resident of Cloverdale; 
a native of France.] . 


The first public school in America 


was established in Massachusetts in 
1642. 


DEALERS IN 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


Cheese, Begs. Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 

Nes. 16, 12, 38 and 30 Center Market 

Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 


Telephone No. 1415. San FRANcis09 


Brother F. L. Smith. His methods | 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


at San Francisco as 


Entered at the Postoffice 
second-class matter, 


FOR SLEEPLESSNESS 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


and you will exchange a night of restless toss- 
ing for one of dreamless sleep. 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 
ESTATE OF JANE A, ALTON, DECEASED. 


Notice is hereby given by the undersigned, 
the administrator of the estate of Jane A. Al- 
ton, deceased, to the creditors of, and all per- 
sons having claims against, the said deceased, 
to present them with the necessary vouchers, 
within four months after the first publication 
of this notice, to the said administrator, at 
rooms 42 and 43, at number 330 Pine street, in 
the city and the county of San Francisco, 
State of California, the same being the office 
of R. Thompson, and the place at which I 
transact the business of the said estate. 

F.C. ALTON, 

Administrator of the Estate of Jane A. Alton, 
Deceased. 


August 9, 1893. 


GREAT CENTRAL RouTE Excursions.— 
Tourist cars, personally conducted, every 
Thursday through to New York, Boston, and 
all Eastern points, commencing April 25th. 
Every Tuesday and every Thursday to Chicago. 
Call on or address F. E, Shearer, Manager, 1 
Montgomery street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new feathers. Low 


Letter 
Day 


Sale. 


SEVEN REASONS WHY YOU 
SHOULD COME. 


. You want Furniture—We want to Sell. § 
. You need Furniture— We need Customers. E 
. You have bought before—Try this time. Y 
You never saw such prices— We never did. E 


. You can’t imagine it—Come and See. WN 
. You needn’t Buy—Just Call and Observe. T 
. You will be Satisfied, Surprised, Delighted .}4 


ALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY : 


P. COLE & CO.) 
117-123 Geary St.. - San Francisco 


Hun w Ww 


Send for our catalogue. You ought to have it in 


FOR A KIT OF DELICIOUS # — FoR — 


MACKEREL, 


OR A PACKAGE OF FINE 


OLIVES, 


OR AN ASSORTMENT OF 


PURE SPICES 


AND FINE GROCERIES, 


CALL ON 


FOSTER 


IMPORTERS AND 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


26 and 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 
OAKLAND | 


The twenty-fifth year of the Seminary be- 
gins September 6th. Applicants for admission 
will present themselves, with their credentials, 
at the chapel at 2 Pp, M. of that day. Classical, 
English and special courses provided. Open 
to qualified students of any Christian church; 
to women as well as to men. Apply to Prof. 
Charles S. Nash, Secretary of Faculty. 


KEELEY 


Los Gatos, Cal. 
oO. N. RAMSEY, - - 


The only authorized branch in Northern 
California of the world renowned Keeley 
Institute of Dwight, Lil., for the treatment 
of Liquor, Opium, Tobacco and certain 
Nervous Diseases. : 

Parties in San Francisco can obtain infor- 
mation by calling on or addressing 

: PEER TIFFANY, City Agent, 
Room 37, Academy of Sciences Building, 
8i9 Market St. | 


Just : Published 


A fine, large lithographic view of San 
Francisco in 1893 for 75c. Sent post- 
paid to any portion of the world for $1. 
We also have a fine selected stock of 
photographs of the City and State at 
$1.75 per dozen; and albums and 
views from 25c up. Maps and guide 


books. | 
BEA 
107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
FRANOISCO. 


Manager 


ORGANS 


LOW PBICES AND EASY TERMS, 


26, 28 & 30 O’Farrell St., 


Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 
action guaranteed. | 


THINGS 


Granula Mason Jars Bicycles 
Manioca Grindstones Wrappers 
Arrow Root Cream Freezers Tea Gowns 
Sunbright Butter Coolers Chamois 
Pillows Butter Color Lap Robes 
Matting Advent Flour Tree Wash 
Honey Ant Exterminator Sheep Dip 
Hammocks Baby Carriages Maple Sugar 
Buhach Sink Cleaners Fly Paper 


Almost anything you ask for and of the very 
st 


416 & 418 Front St.,San Francisco 


Church Furniture. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 


SCHOOL and OFFICE 
FURNITURE 


ANDREW’S’ 
Folding Bed. 


WEBER& CO, a Co, 


_ Union Club Bldg, Post & Stockton Sts. 


San Francisco. 
And 229 Second 8t.. © ©  £4Portland, Oa 


SPOOr 


If you want perfect satisfaction, use 


Carlson Currier Co's 


Spool Silk, and help to sustain the only indus- 
try of its kind en the Pacific Coast. 


6 & 8 Sutter St., San Francisce 


HEADQUARTERS 


Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society. 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


SOGIETY 


135 Market St.. San Francisco. 


GEORGE WALKER Manaaen. 


PACIFIC 


Saw Manufactari 


Co. 


‘| Kmives and Saws of Every Description on Hand and Wade te Order. 
17 & 19 FREMONT STREET, 
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THE Pactric: FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Avaeusr 16, 1893 


Young Folks. 


For the Children. 


O Pussy with a bushy tail, 
Are you a wicked cat ? 
You grind your claws upon a nail, 
And walk as slow as any snail, 
You are so very fat. 


You wash you whiskers with your feet, 
Your tongue is rough and red, 

And looks as if it tasted meat-— 

Yet all I ever see your eat 
Is pure white milk and bread. 


I found upon our grass to-day 
A birdie’s tail and wing— 
If your did kill it, Pussy Gray, 
And eat it up, I’ll only say, 

You are a wicked thing ! 


Suppose a hungry bear this eve 
Along the street should pass, 
And, laughing in his hairy sleeve, 

Should eat you up, and only leave 
Your tail upon the grass, 


You’d think he was a cruel bear; 
I think you’re cruel, too. 
I know I’d starve before I'd tear 
A birdie with my claws, and glare, 
And eat him up like you. 
—Christian Leader. 


A POOR LITTLE THIEF. 


She doesn’t look like one, does 
she? What do you think she has 
stolen? Oh, worse than that! From 


whom do you think she has stolen? 


I'll tell you all about it. 

At Susie’s father’s home they have 
days with twenty-four hours, all di- 
vided off, each with its duties. About 
eight hours they have for sleeping; 
in fact, Susie has about eleven 
hours for this work. Then two for 
study, and three for dressing and 
eating; that leaves eight hours for 
play. Only out of that time the fa- 
ther has planned that every morning 
she shall give about fifteen minutes 
to God. . | 

Only fifteen minutes! Shouldn't 
you think she could spare them? 
Well, this morning, during that fif- 
teen minutes, what do you think she 
did? In the first place, she found in 
her pocket a nice, long string, ard 
while her father was reading the 
words, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength,” Susie was 
wondering if she had a shuttle. Could 
she not make tatting as fast as Mary 
Burton could? So she tried with a 
piece of cord, tying it into knot after 
knot, getting her fingers caught, and, 
finally, hurt a little, so that her 
grown-up sister had to untie them. 
Not a single word did she hear of all 
that her father read from the Bible. 
Then they sang a hymn. 

Something in the tune, Susie her- 
self could not have told what, re- 
minded her of the song the children 
sung at play. So she hummed it 
very softly all the while the family 
were singing their hymn of praise to 
Jesus for his great love. 

Then they knelt to pray. Susie 
put her little body down, too, and 
looked as though she were praying; 
but the rhymes she had been saying 
reminded her of what fun they had 
had at recess the day before, and 


~ whom she had chosen as the one she 


_ Hobieeable ‘af 


liked best. And she planned what 
they would play to-day, and how she 
would manage it. She wouldn't have 
Annie Cox in the play at all because 
she did not like her, and how she 
would tell all the other girls not to 
play with Annie; and before she was 
half through with her planning she 


found that the prayer was over, and 


the family were rising from their 
knees. 

Not a word of prayer had she 
heard, not a sentence had she prayed. 
Now, if she is not a little thief, what 
name shall we call her? And if she 
has not stolen from the great God 


‘time that rightly belonged to him, | 


how shall we explain what she has 
done? Are not little folks, and 
grown people, too, thieves who do 
not keep God’s day holy ?—Selected. 


A MIDSUMMER CONCERT. 


BY MIRA CLARKE PARSONS. 


The cat-bird in the apple tree be- 
gan it. He had practiced until after 
eight o'clock the previous evening, 
and knew his part perfeetly. 

It was just twenty minutes after 
three in the morning when he struck 
the first note. His solo lasted two 
minutes, when a blackbird down in 
the hollow struck in, his liquid whis- 
tle in as strong contrast to the reso- 
nant notes of the first performer as 
was Carey's voice to Patti's once, in a 
never-to-be-forgotten rendering of 
the Messiah in the adjoining city. 
The wonderful duet was soon changed 


‘toa trio by the addition of the soft 
cog of a wood-dove; and diregtly this 
‘became a quartet when a robin joined 


his morning carol. | 
Then followed a whole chorus of 


melody from. the. winged songsters 


hidden in every tree on the lawn, and 
across the little hollow. The air was 
vibrant with ‘song: ' Every sleeping 


baby bird awoke, and added his soft, 


uncertain chirp to the grand harmony, 
while, threaded in.and.out through ; 
it, sounded the orchestral insect-ac- 
companiment, its shrill treble more 
this season, when the 


double the frog was lacking. | 


Last of all, the lazy sparrows | try?” 


aroused, and lent their unmelodious 


staccato to swell the volume of sound, 
which greatly dost im quality while | 


al in quan fet sie wadte} 
Th of the performance be- 


| 


companions soon left the stage to the 
sparrows, and took up the burdens of 
the day; for these bird-parents lead 
anything but an easy life while pre- 
paring their hungry ones for fligh 

out into the great world. 

The poet who wrote— 

How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 

Carelessly flitting from tree to tree ! 
would change his mind if he would 
take the trouble of watching a moth- 
er-bird for two hours after the matin 
song is ended. 

If she keeps it in memory, it must 
serve to lighten her cares, as it did 
those of her unseen listeners that 
midsummer morning.—Chris. Leader. 
A BRIGHT BOY, AND WHAT HE AC- 

COMPLISHED BY READING. 


I do not think it very serviceable 


| to make a list of books for children 


to read. No two have exactly the 
same aptitudes, tastes, or kinds of 
curiosity about the world. And one 
story or bit of information may excite 
the interest of a class in one school, 
or the children in one family, which 
will not take at all with others. The 
only thing is to take hold somewhere, 
and to begin to use the art of read- 
ing to find out about things as you 
use your eyes and ears. I knew a 
boy, a scrap of a lad, who almost 
needed a high chair to bring him up 
to the general level of the dining ta- 
ble, who liked to read the encyclo- 
pedia. He was always hunting 
round in the big books of the ency- 
clopedia—book about his own size— 
for what he wanted to know. He 
dug in it as another boy would dig 
in the woods for sassafras root. It 
appeared that he was interested in 
natural history and natural phenom- 
ena. He asked questions of these 
books, exactly as he would ask a liv- 
ing authority, and kept at it till he 
got answers. He knew how to read. 
Soon the boy was an authority on 
earthquakes. He liked to have the 
conversation at table turn on earth- 
quakes, for then he seemed to be the 
tallest person at the table. I sup- 
pose there was no earthquake any- 
where of any importance but that he 
could tell where it occurred and 
what damage it did, how many 
houses it buried, and how many peo- 
ple it killed, and what shape it left 
the country it had shaken. From 
that he went on to try to discover 
what caused these disturbances, and 
this led him into other investigations, 
and at last into the study of electri- 


‘city, practical as well as theoretical. 


He examined machines and invented 
machines, and kept on reading, and 
presently he was an expert in electri- 
city. He knew how to put in wires, 
and signals, and bells, and to do a 
number of practical and useful 
things, and almost before he was able 
to enter the high school, he had a 
great deal of work to do in the city, 
and three or four men under him. 
These men under him had not read 
as much about electricity as he had. 
— Charles Dudley Warner. 


PAT GOT EVEN. 


The captain of a large steamer was 
once filling up his crew for a long 
voyage, when a seaman came up and 
said: 

“T want to sail with you, sir.” 

“All right, my man,” replied the 
captain. “Where have you sailed 
before?” 

«P. and O., sir, to Australia.” 

“What countryman ?” 

“An Oirishman.” 

‘Well, you must get a character.” 

The discharge was obtained, and, 
as the Irishman was presenting it, 
another seaman came up and said he 
wanted to join. | | 

“What line were you on before ?” 
asked the captain. | 

“Cunard, sir.” | 

“What countryman ?” 

“English, your honor.” 

“All right. Go forward!” 

Shortly after, us the two were 
svilling the decks in a heavy sea, 
the Englishman was swept over- 
board, bucket and all. Unmoved, 
Paddy finished his job and then went 
to the captain’s cabin. 3 

“Come in,” responded the officer to 
his rap. ‘What's up now ?” 

“Do you remember Bill Smith, the 
Englishman and Cunarder?” 

“Certainly, my man.” 

“You took him without a charac- 
ter ?” 

“T believe so; what of it?” 

“Hes gone overboard with your 
bucket.”— Onward. | 


’ The pretty girl had come to the 


from the station. Pat was chatty. and 
she talked tohim. _ 
**T understand Miss Utterly is the 
prettiest girl at the hotel this season,” 
she said. eee 
‘Beggin’ yer pardon, Miss,” re- 
—" Pat, “she was that until to- 
ay.” 
“And why not to-day?” she in- 


“Och, Miss, an’ hev ye not kem ?” 
said Pat, and the girl was prettier 
than ever through her blushes.— 


Philadelphia Times, .... 


“Do you like living in the coun- 
“I do, there 
to it.” iy 
“Indeed! What.is that ?” 


is only one drawback 


ter, eggs, or fresh yegetables, with- 


ing thus marred, the soloist and his-! out sending to the city for them.” < | 


summer hotel, and Pat drove her-up | 


quired with a very natural curiosity: 


right hand at 
“You can’t get any, good milk, | 


HABITS OF OBSERVATION. 


Every boy should cultivate the 
faculty of observation. If he does so 
designedly, it will not be long before 


4 be will do so uncgnsciously. It is 


better to learn a thing by observation 
than by experience, especially if it is 
something to our detriment. I would 
prefer to know which is the toadstool 
and which is the mushroom by obser- 
vation rather than by experiment, for 
the latter might cost me my life. 
There is hardly a vocation in which 
observation is not of great service, 
and in many it is absolutely essential. 
It adds to the proficiency of the chem- 
ist, the naturalist, the mining expert, 
and the frontiersman. Observation 
quickens experiment. It leads to in- 
ference, to deduction, to classification, 
and thus theories are formulated and 
sciences established. 

An observing boy will become an ob- 
serving man, and as boy and man he 
will have an advantage over those 
who have not cultivated the faculty. 

A child may know more-than a 
philosopher about matters that may 
not have come under the observation 
of the philosopher. A little girl en- 
tered the study of Mezerai, the cele- 
brated historian, and asked him for 
a coal of fire. i 

“But you haven't brought a shovel,” 
he gaid. 

“I don’t need any,” was her reply. 

And then, very mucb to his astonish- 
ment, she filled her hand with ashes, 
and put the live coal on top. No 
doubt the learned man knew that 
ashes were a bad conductor of heat, 
but he had never seen the fact veri- 
fied in such a practical manner. 

Galileo noticed the swaying of a 
chandelier in a cathedral, and it sug- 
gested the pendulum to him. To an- 
other inventor the power of steam and 
its application was suggested by the 
kettle on the stove. A poor monk 
discovered gunpowder, and an opti- 
cian’s boy the magnifying lens. 

Two boys of my acquaintance one 
morning took a walk witha naturalist, 

“Do you notice anything peculiar 
in the movements of those wasps?” 
he asked, as he pointed to a puddle 
in the middle of the road. _ 

“Nothing, excépt that they seem to 
come and go,” replied one of the boys. 

The other was less prompt in his 
reply, but he had observed to some 
purpose. 

“I noticed that they fly away in 
pairs,” hesaid. “One has a little pel- 
let of mud, the other nothing. Are 
there drones among wasps, as among 
bees ?” 

“They were alike busy, and each 
went away with a burden,” replied 
the naturalist. The one you thought 
a ‘do nothing’ had a mouthfnl of 
water. They reach their nest togeth- 
er; the one deposits the pellet of mud, 
and the other ejects the water upon it, 
which makes it of the consistency of 
mortar. Then they paddle it upon 
the nest, and fly away for more ma- 
terials.” ‘au 

You see, one boy observed a little, 
and the other a good deal more, while 
the naturalist had something to tell 
them that surprised them very much. 

Boys, be observant. Cultivate the 
faculty. Hear sharply, look keenly. 
Glance at a shop window as you pass 


| it, and then try how many things you 


can recall that you noticed init. You 
may not become great men through 
your observations, like Newton, Lin- 
neeus, Franklin, or Sir Humphrey 
Davy, but you will acquire information 
that will be of service to you, and 
make you wiser, and quite probably 
much better men.— Exchange. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH SNAKES. 


“Would you like to see them in ac- 
tion?” said Mr. Hagenbeck to me, 
and, as he spoke, he opened a cage 


| door, and boldly stepped in amongst 


a number of big sleepy reptiles. He 
coolly began lifting them up by their 
enormous coils, just as one would lift 
up great coils of rope, and there was 
soon a mighty stirring amongst the 
previously inert masses. They 
writhed to and fro, their scales glit- 
tering in the pale light of the winter 
sun, and with a great hissing, an ir- 
ritated rearing back of their heads 
and a constant projection of their 
long-forked tongues, they began to 
move about the cage—a hideous, 
mixed-up mass of repulsive life, that 
made one involuntarily step back 
from their bars. 

“You don't like the look of them,” 
said Mr. Hagenbeck, with a smile, as 
he stepped out and rejoined me. 
“They are queer fellows, certainly, 
and gave a big fright once.” 

“T should have imagined more than 
once,” I said, as we turned from the 
ugly mass of twisted snakes. | 

“Well, perhaps,” said Mr. Hagen- 
beck, “but this particular once was 
something toremember. In one cage 
I had eight full-grown pythons, which 


I wanted to put into one huge box to 


send them off to a menagerie. I 
handled the first six all right enough, 
catching them, as is usual, by the 
back of the neck.and dropping them 
into the box. Then I went for num- 
‘ber seven, but as soon as I entered 
the cage she, the lady of the flock, 


at me with open mouth. | 


her coming, I took off. my hat 


thrust it at her. She 


its «It seized her with the 


it her teeth | 


the back of her neck, 
and I dragged: her down into the. 


when I was going‘to fetch her out, | 
She ‘rearéd her head to attack me 


sumes a million steel pens daily. 


again. 
ment forward, and at the same mo- 
ment she darted her head at me. I 
met the second attack with my hat 
in the same way that I had the first. 
With a quick dart I grabbed her by 
the back of the neck, only to find, to 
my horror, that I couldn’t let her go 
if I wanted to, as she had coiled her- 
self firmly round my legs. One of 
my assistants, standing near, heard 
me yell, and he came rushing up to 
me with all the speed he could, for I 
fancy my shout told everybody with- 
in hearing that I had to do witha 
matter of lifeand death. I managed. 
however, to retain my nerve, and 
gave the order to the helper to try 
and uncoil the serpent, which with 
great difficulty and my assistance, he 
at last managed to do.”—McClure’s 
Magazine. 


ENGLISH, IRISH AND FRENCH. 


Anodd coincidence is exhibited on 
the Whittier State School visitors’ reg- 
ister for July 5th. Early in the 
day Mrs.Walter A. English of Los 
Angeles visited the school, a little 
later in the day Hon. John P. Irish, 
the distinguished orator from Oak- 
land, came and when he-wrote his 
name said: ‘Well that’s pretty good, 
Irish and English registered togeth- 
er. Now if Mr. French would just 
come along.” 

Sure enough the next visitor to reg- 
ister was Professor Robert C. French 
of the Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, and now we have the three 
names, “English, Irish and French,” 
resting peacefully together on ad- 
joining lines in no wise disturbed by 
the Home Rule bill or the Panama 
scandal.—The Whittier. 


A gentleman in Yorkshire one day 


took his little boy out for a walk, but 


the boy, from some cause or other, 
got lost, and, meeting a policeman, 
tearfully asked: “Please mister, have 
you seen a man without a little boy ? 


‘Cause if you have, I’m that little | 


boy.” 


GLEANINGS. 


Christianity! It is man clothed 
with the supernatural and crowned 
with Jesus Christ.—P. Feliz. | 


The less of two good things be- 
comes a positive evil if we follow it 
to the neglect of the better.— Arnold. 


The secret of being loved is in be- 
ing lovely; and the secret of being 
lovely is in being unselfish.—J. G. 
Holland. 


Nothing is so powerful to form 
truly grand characters as meditation 
on the word of God and on Christian 
truths.— Landrioé. 


Pray till prayer makes you forget 
your own wish, and leave it or merge 
it in God’s will. 

Every man’s task is his life pre- 
server. The conviction that his work 
is dear to God and cannot be spar- 
ed, defends him. 


The term “saving souls,” has be- 
come a cant expression so that it has 
not the significance to which it is en- 
titled. It has been dissociated from 
the idea of saving men. Soul is an 
etheral idea that has not a definite 
and fixed meaning in all minds. 
Many people drift away from the 
church and from religious influence 
because soul saving is supposed to 
mean something different from sav- 
ing men. It is rather paradoxical to 
hear & man pray earnestly for the 
salvation of souls, who pinches the 
laborer, oppresses the poor, or col- 
lects onerous rents from those who 
labor long and hard for a meager 
support. The body is part of the 
man as well as the soul. The Master 
fed the hungry, healed the sick, and 
manifested an abiding interest in the 
physical condition of men. All souls 
that are saved live in bodies, and it 
makes a great deal of difference 
whether they are clothed and fed or 
not. Their wages, treatment, condi- 
tion and home life enter into all the 
calculations of salvation. Perhaps, 
to change our terms, and determine 
to save men, will do much to reach 
those who are now indifferent to the 
overture of the gospel.— Methodist 
Protestant. 


A party of ladies and gentlemen at 
dinner were discussing Scotch man- 
ners and customs, when one remark- 
ed that a bright lady present was an 
enthusiastic admirer of everything 
Scotch, having lately secured, among 
other curiosities, a hinge from the 
barn-door, and a piece of wood from 
the door of the house where Burns 
was born. General C——— thereupon 
remarked, with a wink to his next 
neighbor, that “his wife had a shingle 
from the barn where he learned to 
play poker.” 
have had it,” quickly responded the 
lady of the relics. | ray 
__ The Catholic Champion reports some- 
thing like a hundred places in the 
country “in which there is a daily 
mass.” It might be imagined that 
The Catholic. Champion is a Roman 
Catholic paper. _ It is not, but a Prot- 
estant : 
are. Protestant Episcopal churches, 


hospitals and schoolsin which a daily 
| mass is said ; fourteen of them in 


New: York, eight in Philadelphia, six 
each in Newark and. Chicago, five in 
Baltimore, and four in Phillips Brooks’ 
city.— Christian Guardian, 


I then made a cautious move- 


“Your mother ought to | 


piscopal paper, and there/| 


-DOLEFUL PEOPLE. 


Do you know the doleful person? 
She, for the doleful person is always 
a@ woman, is always a good neighbor 
in good health, and tries to be neigh- 
borly in sickness. But she makes a 
miserable failure at: the latter. You 
know how she acts. i 

Don’t you remember the last time 
the baby was sick? After you had 


watched by the little one’s bed day | 


after day and night after night, had 
watched the roses fade from the loved 
one’s cheeks, and saw the little form 
waste away? And don’t you remem- 
ber that just at the time when you 
had about given up hope the doleful 
neighbor came in? And don't you 
remember how she tried to cheer you 


up with a one-sided conversation 


something like this: 

“Why, Mrs. B , how much worse 
the baby looks this morning! She 
looks just like Sarah Jones’ baby did 
the night before it died. Gracious ! 
I never saw a child so wasted away 
as Sarah’s was, except yours. We 
just done everything for that child, 
but it wasn’t no use. I never will 
forget how Sarah took on at the fun- 
_ And then the doleful neighbor sud- 
denly remembered that she has to 
run back home to “set a sponge,” 
and when she goes you hope she will 
never return. You look again at the 
suffering babe and feel that your 
heart must surely break. But sud- 
denly there is a knock at the door, 
and in comes the—well, sunbeam 
neighbor is as good a name as any. 
She was over the evening before and 
quietly and unobtrusively helped to 
do so many needful things, and when 


| she left she left a word of cheer, and 


when she comes this time she says 
something like this: 
* Why, how much better the baby 
looks this morning! ” | 
And don’t you remember what a 
bright gleam of hope crossed your 
mind? 
“I never saw a child improve so 
much in soshort atime before. I 


am sure the baby will soon be well.” | 


And then the sunbeam neighbor 
rearranges the bed, adjusts the blinds, 
tells you she will call again in a few 
hours, and hurries home. Honest, 
now, didn’t she leave a confident feel- 
ing behind her? _ 

‘You felt better and more hopeful. 
Baby even seemed to rally under the 
words; and when at last the little one 
was playing around your knee again, 
didn’t you think of the words of the 
sunbeam neighbor ? 

The doleful neighbor has freighten- 
ed more mothers to death, buried 
more babies and caused more tears 
than all the plagues combined. She 
should be suppressed.— Omaha World 
Herald. 


A flat car costs about $380; a flat 
bottom coal car, $475; a gondola drop 
bottom, $500; a double-hopper bot- 
tom coke car, $540; a box car, $600; 
a stock car, $550; a fruit car (venti- 
lated), $700, and a refrigerator car, 
$800. A four-wheeled caboose costs 
$550, and an eight- wheeled one, $700. 
The prices given on the above cars 
include power brakes and vertical 
plane couplers. A fifty-foot mail and 
baggage car costs $3,500; a second- 
class. coach, $4,800; a first-class coach, 
$5,500, while a first-class Pullman 
car-costs $15,000.—Scientific American. 


The Japanese Government is now 
closing the schools it has established 
for the higher education of girls. 
Missionaries think this retrograde 
movement is largely due to the fact 
that polygamy is sanctioned by the 
government, which fears that if the 
Japanese women become at all edu- 
cated and emancipated they will rebel 
against a custom so degrading to 


themselves and their children. . 
SUNSHINE 
_~. comes, no matter how 
dark the clouds are, 
when the woman who 


~~~} is borne down by wo- 
‘ man’s troubles turns to 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. If her 
life is made gloomy by 
. | the chronic weaknesses, 
\{ and painful disorders 
that afflict her sex, the 
| are completely cur 


If she’s overworked, 

g|nervous, or “run- 

—— she has new life 
an 


a soothing and strength- 
nervine, purely vegetable, 
ess. It regulates and promotes 
roper functions of womanhood, im- 
digestion, enriches the blood, dis- _ 


that it can be guaranteed. If 
t, you get the money back. 


ALL THE 
COMFORTS | 


includes the great temperance drink . | 


js ~’ Root 
It' gives Néw Life to the Old Folks, 


Pleasure to the Parents, 
Health to the Children. » 


Good for All—Goed All the Time, 
makes Five & 


* gations. sure and get 


NEW ENGLAND 
SOAP COMPANY 
FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 
307 SACRAMENTO STREET, 
SAN 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Lily Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty three 

ears. It recommends itself for washing 
idies, window curtains, flannel goods--in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
give it a trial, if you have not done soalready 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 


April, 1889.) | 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; alfred 8. Tubbs,Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 

Nos. G11 and 613 Front Streat, 


San FRA. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BloiNksS 


tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
TO of invention. e adv 7 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 


UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 
For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State,County. City or 


A SNOW &CO 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington. P “ 


LIND 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKET STREET, ROOM 45, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


G. L. BROWN, 


Manager | 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retail 


HA 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
1912 MARKET STREET 
San Franozsco, 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Coffee MillS, Trucks, Etc. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO 
316 & 318 Market 8S. F. 


For sale by all hardware dealers, 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED Manon 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
1,000,000 
J. L. N. SHEPARD........... Vice-Preside: t 
J. HUTORENSON. ...... Manag: r 


Drarcrors—Albert Miller, J. L. N. Sheps: d, 
F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. Taltct 
Charles Main, James K. Wilson. 


W. R. SOMMERHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, S. F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Man Springs, $1. 
All work wajranted. Fine watch and jew- 


elry repairing a specialty. 


DODGE BROTHERS. 


Art Stationers, Plate Printer‘ 


and Engravers, 
225 POST 8T., SAN FRANCISCO. 
Wedding Work a Specialty 


~D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 


COFFEE PARLORS. 
| 38 FOURTH ST. 
BRANCH: 427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


‘TELEPHONE 5219. San Francisco 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


PUREST BELL METAL, R AND PIN.) 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VANDUZEN & TIFT Best ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, Ohio S.A. j aad E. India Tis. 


KNOWN Si 


FAVORABLY 
437851826 
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There’s a Beacon-Light on Shore. 


BY VIOLET KING BRACKNEY. 


When the ship is driven wildly o’er the wave, 
And the storm-tossed billows madly seethe 
and foain, 
Then the heart of mariner, so stsut and brave, 
Turns to loved ones on some distant happy 
shore; 
And when winds are fiercely raging on the sea, 
And the tempest-driven billows loudly roar, 
Then he sees in thoughts of loved ones on the 
lea 
That there’s biazing a bright beacon-light on 
shore. 


When in gloom of loveless life the darkened 
soul 
Is enshrouded, at:d no star of hope appears, 
And the clouds of doubt and darkness deeply 
roll 
Aud the cheering words of love the heart 
ne’er hears — 
Ah, when, then, the bow of promise spans the 
skies, | 
And the heart hears voice of love, ne’er heard 
before, 


Hope and faith drive out the shadows, and it 


cries, 
‘‘ There’s the glimmer of a beacon-light on 
shore!” 


When we’ve drifted down the vale of hope and 
fears 
And are gazing o’er the waveless, glassy 
sea 
When behind us lie the shadows and the tears, 
And before us is a vast eternity— 
Ah, ’tis then the happy soul hears from above 
Sweeter music than the heart e’er heard 
before; 
From beyond the waveless sea, the voice of 
love 
Whispers sweetly, ‘‘ There’s a beacon-light 
on shore!” 


_ AUNT MARTHA SAYS HER SAY. 


“Do, child, take time to live as you 
go along,” said Aunt Martha to me 
one day. 

The words. were “spoken in season 
and fitly chosen,” and gave a new 
turn to my life, and I am going to 
write down what followed, so that 
some other woman may hear what 
Aunt Martha had to say. | 

She was a little woman, with kind- 
ly face set in soft grey hair, with the 
brightest eyes showing behind glist- 
ening gold-rimmed “specs,” and her 
seventy years had been lived faithful- 
ly to her God and to herself. 

As far from selfishness as ever a 
woman could be, yet she preached 
and practiced the glorification of self 
as I never knew another to do. 

It was toward the close of a busy, 
hurrying Saturday; little things up- 
stairs and down had claimed my at- 
tention all day, and at the moment 
Aunt Martha spoke I was agonizing 
over the trimming of a bonnet, not 
because I needed the article, but be- 
cause it was a part of the week’s work 
I had set for myself. 

The bows would not settle 
themselves gracefully under my 
nervous fingers, and the bit of bias 
velvet refused to stretch a required 
‘half-inch in length. Just then the 
door-bell sounded, and my exclama- 
tion of dismay at the prospect of a 
visitor called forth auntie’s remark, 
and clinched the thought that to be- 
grudge one’s time to a friend for the 
sake of a few ribbon bows was any- 
thing but a sane state of mind. 

Away went the offending bonnet; 
ribbons, lace and pins were all tum- 
bled into the convenient bandbox, 
and, turning to the open fire, I shook 
off the threads into the blaze; and, 
dropping down on the hearthrug, 
gazed into the heart of the glow like 
an old Persian fire-worshiper. Aunt 
Martha knew I was ready for a talk, 
and she took up her knitting. “That's 
right, my dear,” she hkegan, “the 
world will do as well and you'll do 
far better without that bonnet to- 
morrow. I sometimes wish the gqod 


Book had said, ‘ Remember Saturday 


night to keep it holy.’ Sunday would 
be smoother if it had. Ive been 
watching some time, and you're get- 
ting no good of yourself, child,” 
she continued. ‘ Human beings are 
a sight of trouble, to start with teeth- 
ing, and the measles and the rest; 
but just as soon as they’re old enough 
to be something, away they go, rush 
and scramble from Monday morning 
till Saturday night, with no attention 
to the best part; as if we weren't 
made just a leetle lower than the 
angels, and expected to live up to 
that pitch.” 


The old lady’s needles ceased their . 


click as her voice increased in earn- 
estness. “I’m sick of this cry of ‘no 
time! no time,’” she said. “As were 
going to have all forever and forever, 
we might enjoy alittle of it while 
we're in these wonderful bodies. I 


hate this talk about worms of the 


earth, and poor miserable beings; ‘tis 
a fine compliment to the Lord who 


breathed into each one of us the 


breath of life. He stamped a differ- 
ent ‘Il’ in goodness knows how many 
billions, and if he thought you and 
me of as much consequence as that, 
we ought to do all we can to keep up 
our ends.” 

“But Aunt Martha,” I protested, 
giving the fire a vigorous poke, “many 
people are so tied down by circum- 
stances, with their noses all their lives 
to the grind-stone, that cultivation of 
what you call the best part is an 
actual impossibility.” 

“Don’t talk circumstances to me, 
Jane (auntie generally called me 
Jennie); anybody can keep his soul 
on top, for that’s where the Lord 
meant it should be, and any living 
that’s worth while makes its own cir- 
cumstances. The Lord will help the 
child who respects and tends the part 
Which the Creator made in his own 
image; is that to be dwarfed and 


smothered that they may be one more 


embroidered doily in the world, or 


an extra frill on a petticoat? ” 

“Now, I’m the last one to advise 
anybody to laze through life” (and I 
knew from experience she was); “but 
this out-of-breath scramble isn’t living 
at all, and we lose the every day’s 
getting ready to enjoy the to-mor- 
rows which never come. We'll never 
travel over to-day, and every one 
ought to lift us a mite up, or it is 
worse than lost. 

“Now, my boy John hardly knows 
that the Lord has trusted the chil- 
dren to him to finish off for him, he’s 
so busy toilin’ and moilin’ every day 
for them. When Sunday comes its 
hurry, scurry, just the same, to church 
twice and to Sunday-school, where 
John teaches Mr. Lee’s boys, Mr. Lee 


teaches John’s, and its early to bed 


for the whole tired family, so as to 
get a fair start to begin all over again 
Monday morning.” 
“But, Aunt Martha, how can you 
disapprove of church and Sunday- 
schools?” I asked, wondering if my 
good aunt was letting her hobby run 
away with her. “You surely don’t 
want Uncle John to bring up his 
boys to be careless about Sunday ?” 
“No, child, no! The Lord made the 
day sacred, but he made families 
sacred too, and John and Milly seem 
to forget that side. One day last 
spring I was there, as pretty a morn- 
ing it was that ever shone, and in 
rushed the children to beg the moth- 
er to go to the woods with them, and 
she actually kissed them all round, 
and sent them off with a basket of 
cookies, saying that she hadn’t time. 
To be sure, there was a fancy pie for 
dinner, and little Mill had an extra 
frill on a new gingham, and what did 
they cost? The mother spent the 
next day in bed with a nervous head- 
ache, and the children lost the mother- 
ing they had a right to. What is time 
good for if a woman can’t use it to 
mother her own children? What 
else was lost no one can count. Sure- 
ly, the Lord doesn’t spread out a 
May day for his little creatures to 
snub and turn their backs upon. A 
fresh-made. world, new every morn- 
ing, and never two after the same 
pattern at that time of year. Folks 
are made different, there’s no doubt 
of that; and the Lord touches one by 
music, and one by a picture, and an- 
other by a sermon; but I believe he 
means sky, and trees, and flowers, 
and sunshine, and ocean, and moun- 
tains, to speak to every one who will 
take time to listen. Despising the 
works of the Lord will have to be ex- 
plained some day, and when that day 
comes, and we go up with a poor, 
miserable, little, dried-up soul, the 
excuse ‘no time, no time,’ won’t sound 


as well as it does here, for the Lord 


gave us all the time there is, and all 
the privileges we can use to make 
something of ourselves that will be a 
credit to the pattern.” 

“But, Aunt Martha,” I said, hoping 
to draw her on, “everybody looks upon 
Aunt Milly as a model wife and moth- 
er. She has even given up her music, 


which used to be her very life, for 


the sake of the children, and she is 
the most unselfish woman known, 
most self-sacrificing.” 

“Jennie, my child,” ssid Aunt Mar- 
tha, putting her hand gently upon my 
shoulder, “never be self-sacrificing in 
the same way. The Lord gave Milly 
a wonderful musical talent, and he ex- 
pects some return forit. Whatright 
has she to neglect such a blessing 
such a means of glorifying him? ’Tis 
your sacred duty to cultivate your 
painting; ‘tis hers to cultivate her 
music, and if, as is the case with most 
of us, we think we have no special 
gift to cultivate, then do, day by day, 
something which makes the soul a 
little larger, just a little higher, and 
by-and-by we discover there is a 
point to cultivate. Perhaps ‘tis a 
fresh way of telling a story, or a 
quickness at seeing the funny eide; all 
these little things makes ali the differ- 
ence between happiness and misery 
in this grand old world.” 

“Take time, child. Takeit. Don't 
feel that you are stealing it, but take 
it as the right of a free-born citizen, 
and use it to make the best kind of a 
citizen for the heavenly country, for 
this is the only training ground for 
that.”—Sydney Methodist. 


Women anp Drinz.—We see it stat- 
ed now and then that women are be- 
coming more and more intemperate. 
We think it is just the reverse. 
There never were so many teetotalers 
among women as now, and their 
number is increasing all the while. 
In an old book describing a tavern 
in Bath, England, a century since, it 
is stated that the ladies all drink 
wine, and plenty of it. One lady 
who lives out of the house and comes 
over to dinner always brings with 
her a decanter, which she calls her 
wine, but scandal calls it brandy. 
Idle women, who have nothing to do 
and no culture, may drink; and some 
of the lowest women may drink. Be- 
tween these two extremes, women do 
not drink to any extent. Let us not 
slander them by such a statement.— 


Journal of Hygeene._ 


Open biographical volumes where 
you will, and the man who has no 
faith in religion has faith in the 
nightmare, and in ghosts.— Bulwer. 

Let the weakest, let the humblest 
remember, that in his daily course 
he can, if he will, shed around him 
almost a heaven. 


THE EXCELLENT WOMAN. 


We. have had several lessons ad- 
dressed to “my son”; to-day we have 
one for the girls. The boys will like 
it, too, because no one is more partic- 
ular about a girl's appearance and 
character than her own brothers; and 
no one has the influence that a 
brother has, if he chooses to use it. 
We will study this portrait, then, to- 
gether as brothers and sisters, with a 
desire to help and to be helped. 

Tue. Virtuous Woman.—The word 
“virtuous” has lost its former mean- 
ing, and in the original means rath- 
er of forceful character, the idea of 
purity being taken for granted. 

I. Her value above rubies. Her 
household give her their confidence. 
She brings good to those who love 
her. There is no woman who would 
not wish to be thus valued. . The fol- 


lowing verses tell us how this esteem 


may be obtained. We must study 
well her— 

II. Characteristics. 

1. Industry. We do not see our 
mother sitting by a wheel spinning 
cloth for our dresses, because machin- 
ery does that part for her. But she 
plans for our clothing, for our food, 
for our health; overlooks the house- 
hold affairs, that everything may run 
smoothly, always busy, just as the 
virtuous woman in our lesson. | 

2. Benevolence. She “stretcheth 


out her hand,” “reacheth forth her 


hands.” Such actions betoken a 
cheerful, willing charity ready to 
meet the needs of the suffering be- 
fore they ask for aid. 

3. Love for the beautiful. She 
ornaments her house with her own 
hands’ work; she clothes herself as 
becomes her position. A due regard 
to appearances is the duty of all; es- 
pecially of the excellent woman, both 
for her own sake and for the sake of 
her household, that she may bring 
them honor. Linen and purple are 
not her only covering, for “strength 
and dignity are her clothing.” With- 
out these the beautiful dresses must 
hang very limp. 

4. Independence. She need not 
fear for the future, whatever reverses 
it may bring, for she has a trade up- 
on which she can depend. This 
knowledge gives an added dignity to 
her bearing, and it is this which 
makes the royal purple so becoming. 

5. Wisdom. She has learned to 
govern the “unruly member” until 
the “law of kindness” is on her ton- 
gue when she does speak, and then 
it is with wisdom. She does not 
gossip herself, and, when obliged to 
hear it, she takes the part of the 
absent one. She uses this same wis- 
dom and tongue in ruling her house- 
hold; training them in the same way. 
It seems almost superfluous to add 


she “eateth not the bread of idle- 


ness.” 

III. Her reward. 

1. Her children bless her. 

2. Herhusbend says sheis the best 
woman in the world. 

3. Her religion brings praise to 
her. 

4. Her works praise her. ‘There is 
not one of these traits of character 
which the smallest in the class may 
not cultivate. If we want to be the 
excellent woman we must be the ex- 
cellent little girl. | 

And now, brothers, you want your 
sisters to be excellent women—then 
you must be excellent men, or you 
will not be worthy of such a sister. 
Your mother is one of the excellent 
women; part of her reward is the 
blessing of her children. Are you 
giving it to her every day? She 
needs all the help that you can give 
her in the difficult duties of the ex- 
cellent woman.— Christian Nation. 


— 


CHINESE RENDERING OF AMEN. 


“My heart wishes to be exactly so,” 
is the Chinese rendering of “Amen.” 


‘The value.of this definition is that it 


is not a mere lip repetition of this 
blessed old Hebrew word, but a 
whole-souled, whole-hearted desire 
for the triumph of that which is good. 
Is there not danger that our “Amens” 
shall become a mere habit, a mere 
head and lip endorsement of the 
truth, while the heart is not in it? 
Let us be sure that in everything ex- 
cellent that is presented to us, we can 
say of a verity, “Amen—my hear 
wishes it to be exactly so.” . 


— 


The saloon is called the poor man’s 
club. Yes, it clubs him of all his 
manhood; clubs him out of his 
money, his self-respect. The fre- 
quenter of the saloon is the worst 
clubbed man temporarily and spirit- 
ually known of.—<Sacred Heart Review. 


The free admissions to the World’s 


Fair at Chicago number about 36,000 
per day. At the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion they did not exceed an average 
of 12,000 a day.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Household. 


SOUTHERN RECIPES FOR PICKLES. 


~Pickite. bet “hve + 


dozen small cucumbers stand in 
strong brine for three days. Wash 
through cold water several times. 
Put half a gallon of strong vinegar 
in a kettle, with one ounce of mus- 
tard-seed, one of juniper berries, one 
of celery-seed, half a dozen pods of 
green pepper, two pounds of sugar, 
half a dozen small unions and a lump 
of alum. Let come to a boil, and 
pour over the pickles for three morn- 
ings, heating the vinegar each time. 
Put the pickles in wide-mouthed bot- 
tles and seal. | 


Green Cucumber Pickles.—Salt small 
green cucumbers down dry for ten 
days, soak in fresh water twelve 
hours; put in a porcelain kettle, 
cover with vinegar and water, to 
which add a teaspoonful of pulveriz- 
ed alum. Set on the back of the 
stove over night. In the morning 
drain and put in a jar with cloves, 
allspice, pepper, horse-radish and 


garlic; boil sufficient fresh vinegar | 


to cover the pickles, pour over, and 
set in a cool place for two weeks be- 
fore using. 


White Onion Pickles.—Take large, 
white onions and pour boiling salt 
water over them. Let stand three 
days and pour off. Scald a gallon of 
strong vinegar, adu ten ounces of 
turmeric, pour over the oniors and 
let stand ten days. Drain, and cover 
with vinegar, seasoned with red pep- 
per, horse-radish, celery-seed, mus- 
tard, cloves and allspice. 


HINTS TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Katherine B. Johnson gives in the 
Albany Cultivator some household 
hints that are very seasonable. 
Housekeepers should reme uber: 


That there are few servants so 
thorough that they should not in- 
spect the refrigerator daily to see 
that no liquids are spilled or food al- 
lowed to spoil and contaminate the 
rest. 


That dish of water, which is always 
impregnated with more or less vege- 
table matter, should never be thrown 
on the surface of the ground at the 
back door. 

That all tubs and basins in bath- 
rooms and kitchen sinks and drains 
should be flushed with hot water on 
every weekly washing day. 


That sulphate of iron (copperas) 
and chloride of lime, two of the best 
disinfectarts, are but ten cents a 
pound, and a plentiful use of either 
in sinks and open drains during the 
summer and autumn may prevent 
that dreaded disease, typhoid fever. 


That no hamper, or other recepta- 
cle of soiled clothing, no matter how 
handsomely decorated, should be 
kept in a sleeping apartment. 

That powdered borax, plentifully 
used, will exterminate cockroaches 
and water bugs. 


Puree oF Peas anp Onton.—Take a 
cupful of broth from your stock-pot, 
taking off the fat, and put over the 
fire with two quarts of green peas 
and a sliced onion. Set the vessel 
containing it in a sauce-pan of boil- 
ing water, and cook, closely covered, 
until the peas begin to break. Put 
into a bowl, bruise the peas with a 
potato pestle, and return to the fire 
with the liquor in which they were 
stewed. Adda little parsley and a 
lump of sugar, with pepper, salt 
and butter. Simmer five minutes, 
and turn out into a deep dish.— The 
Dinner Year- Book. 


HOW TO READ THE BIBLE. 


owes 


Remember that it is God’s word to 
men. In these days, when it is 
urged so often that the Bible must 
be treated like any other book, there 
is need of emphasizing the fact that 
it is not like any other book. This 
is the most significant fact about it, 
to overlook which means to mis- 
understand the Bible seriously, if not 
fatally. We do not object to the ap- 
plication to it of the acutest critical 
study, such as is hestowed upon 
other books. But this study fails 


chiefly of its end when it disregards 


the unique character of the Bible as 
the word of God. Ordinary readers, 
of course,' do not attempt to adopt 
the point of view of the critical ex- 
pert. Yet many of them need to be 
reminded that the Bible is different 
from other books. 3 

Read it conscientiously, for the 
benefit of the soul. It is 1ich in his- 


tory, philosophy and poetry, but] 


these all are meant to be subordinate 
to its converting and sanctifying 
purpose and use. It is meant, pri- 


marily, to help us to hate and avoid. 


sin, to love God, to accept the re- 
demption offered in Jesus Christ, 


To suppoge that anyother purpose 
which it fulfills is intended to out- 
rank this is» to misunderstand the 


facts dangerously. This being its: 
aim, there is hardly veed to add that | 


it should be read attentively and 
prayerfully—attentively, so that the 
profound riches of its meaning may 
be discovered, and prayerfully, so 
that the heart may be enabled by 
the Holy Spirit to appropriate them. 

Read it sometimes passage by pas- 
sage, with the closest scrutiny, and 
sometimes read a whole book at 
once, for the general impression and 
spirit. Above all, practice its teach- 
ings. Our age is one of increasingly 
general and reverent study of the 
Bible, and this will prove the anti- 


dote to the materialistic tendencies | 9 


which also are so conspicuous.— The 
Congregationalist. 


~ You would like the lamp- 
chimneys that do not amuse 
themselves by popping at 
inconvenient times, wouldn’t 
you? | 
A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 


Macbeth’s “pearl top” and “pearl glass”— 
they don’t break from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred; a chimney lasts for years sometimes. _ 


Pittsburgh. 
EVELYN COLLEGE 
FOR -— 


YOUNG WOMEN 
Princeton, N. J. 


Examinations for admission to Evelyn College will be 
held at the College September 25th, 26th and 27th. Fall 
term opens September 27th Full Princeton course of 
study under the Princeton Professors. lective courses 
ir English Literature, Anglo-Saxon and Early English, 
History of Art, Coustitutional Government and Interna- 
tional Law, Advanced Physics, Higher Mathematics, 
Cnemistry and Geology, under the Professors of these 
departments in Princeton College. 

J. H. McILVAINE, President. 


THE EVELYN SCHOOL. 


Under the direction of Evelyn College. For calendar 
address MISS E. F. ALEXANDER, Secretary, 
Princeton, N, J. 


MT. TAMALPAIS 
Military :: Academy 


San Rafael, Marin Co 


An ‘‘Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themselves efficient teachers. Pro essor 
W. W. Anderson, late Principal of Hopkins 
Academy, is connected with the school. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories are larger and better 
equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Ath'etic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 
term begins August 15th. 
ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 
HEAD MASTER, 


AND. TYPE 


TELEGRAPHY 


MERRILL 


S.E. COR. MARKET & THIRD STS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Best ee school on the Pacific Coast 


Conducted by practical reporters. Pupils 
furnished with excellent. situations. Send 
for circular. 

Cc. Ss. MERRILL, Principal. 


Hoitt’s 


OAK GROVE SCHOOL 
MILLBRAE, San Mateo Co. 


[NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED.] 

A first-class home school for boys. Beauti- 
ful surroundings. Superior instruction. The 
best of care. Its graduates admitted to the 
State University or Stanford University with- 
out examination. Fall term commences August 
1st. Send fur catalogue, and mention this 
paper. 

{RA G HOITT, Ph D., Master 
(Ex-State Supt. Public Instruction ). 


WORCESTER (MASS.) 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Offers courses in Civil, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering and Chemistry, and a gen- 
eral Scientific Course. For catalogue address 
Institute, or H, T. FULLER, President of 
Faculty. 


and to follow the guidance of the 
1 Holy Spirit. | 


Gro. A. MACBETH Co. ES 


IRVING INSTITUT 


BELMONT SCHOOL. 


BgLMONT SCHOOL, WITH WHICH HOPKINS’ 
ACADEMY HAS BEEN CONSOLIDATED, situated 
25 miles south of Sa Francisco, prepares for 
any college or school of science. | | 

1! ts the only school on the Coast whose 
are admitted without examination to the Univer- 
sity of California in all the subjects of all the 
courses. 

The schoel is, in addition, accredited n ad- 
vanced chemistry, It is accredited at Stanford 
University in all subj cts on w ich certificates 
are ever accepted, an: also at Cornell Univer 
sity. 

TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPS will ena le as 
many young men of slender means to enjoy the 
advantages of the school at a moderate cost. 

A new and thoroughly equipped gymnasium 
covering 7, 500 square feet; five athletic grounds, 


all under the direction of the present instructor 


in physical training at Williams College, him- 
self a graduate of Yale. 

Next term opens August 9th. Insvection in- 
vited; catalogue on application; references re- 
uired. | 

W. T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Mas- 


ter, Belmont, California. 


YOUNG, LADIES’ 
SEMINARY. 
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{222 Pine St., San Francisco 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. S. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a special ty 

gins August 2, 1893. Sen 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


ty. Next term be- 
for circulars. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Next term commences MONDAY, 


| JULY 31, 1893. This school prepares 
students for the Universities and Col- 
leges at home and abroad. For 
further particulars apply to MRS. M. 
K. BLAKE, Principal, 528 Eleventh 
street, corner Clay, Oakland, Cal. 


A Select school for Young Ladies. 


Next Session Begins Aug. 7. 1893 


Seventeenth year; 15 professors ana teach- 
ers. For catalogu 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHUROH, A.M., 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


e or information address the 


1825 Telezraph Ave., Oakland 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIBLS. 
| THIS SCHOOL 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring a 


thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. | Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art, 

Particular attention given to health, genera’ 
culture and social training. 

Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. 

For circulars address 

MRS. W. B. HYDE. Principal. 


Book- ing, Shorthand, Writing. Pen- 
manship, Telegraphy, Eng) 


Bras ches, ete. 


Life Scholarship, $75. 


T. A. BOBINSON, = President 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. 


Everything in these lines with which 


to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


DAIRY BMPROVEMENTS. 
“ALPHA” DE LAVAL “BABY” 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Will extract all the Cream from 300 
) pounds of milk per hour. 


STODDARD BARREL CHURN 


Well made, of best selected oak. Per- 
fectly finished and out. 
New Dairy Catalogue being prepared § 
mailing to all who apply. Write 
to us, and we will keep you informed. Bva 
@. G WICKSON & CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 3 & § Front Street. 
Los ANGELES: 221 Broadway. 
PORTLAND: FrontStreet, 
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Tar Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Avausr 16, 1893 


HIS page of THE PaciFic has been de- 


voted by the publishers to Southern 
California interests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. 
CasE, REv. J. T. Forp, and President C. G. 
BALDWIN. The Southern office is located at 
Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. Address 
all matter to C. G. Baldwin. | : 


O OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip. 


tions from Southern California will }. 
received by the Claremontoffice. For informa. 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Ca). 
The Los Angeles Association has passed 
resolution tothe effect that ‘‘one copy should bp 
in every Congregational family.” 


GENERAL NOTES. 


We print this week a suggestive 
article by Rev. ©. W. Merrill. It 
has never appeared in print before 


except in a limited edition of a 


pamphlet containing papers and ad- 
dresses before the college conference 
held last year. The article is of spe- 
cial value to those who are contem- 
plating the matter of education of 
their children. | 

One of our editors fails to get in 
his copysthis week. Such failure is 
so rare that we think Rev. W. P. 
Case must be on his vacation. 


CHURCH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


Rev. W. N. Burr of Perris is taking 
needed rest and recreation at Long 
Beach until September Ist. 

Rev. F. A. Field resigned his pas- 
torate of Olivet church, Los Angeles, 
August 6th, to take effect September 
1st. The church was gathered by 
him in 1889. During his pastorate, 
a church has been built and enlarged. 
The membership of the church, ac- 
cording to statistics for January 1, 
1893, was 45. This is only about 
one-half the number that have been 
received during his pastorate of four 
years. The population of that part 
of the city is subject to much change, 
so that many of the members receiv- 
ed have soon removed and given 
place to others. | 

Rev. H. E. Miller resigned his 
pastoral charge at San Luis Obispo 
Sunday, August 6th. His resigna- 
tion is accepted. During his brief 
pastorate of six months, the church 
has largely increased in membership, 
and was never more united or better 
prepared for aggressive work than 
now. 


Rev. Geo. R. Parrish of Constan-. 


tine, Michigan, is expected to supply 

the church at Santa Barbara August 

20th and 27th. 
Brother J. W. 


illips expects to 
close his work Buena Park and 
Westminster tember Ist. He 
does not consider himself off duty, 
because he has ‘so short a time to re- 
main. The week beginning August 
lst is set apart in Westminster for 
special evangelistic work. He is 
aided by Brothers Field and Hendry 
of Los Angeles. | 

The work on Bethlehem church, 
Los Angeles, is being vigorously 
pushed, and the work approaches 
completion. The plastering in all its 
rooms is dry; the windows are in 
place; the building has one coat of 
paint on the outside, and presents 
quite an imposing appearance. With- 
in, its many rooms—audience room, 


_ Sunday-school room, reading room, 


coffee room, boys’ room, and several 
instruction rooms—give promise of a 


varied work to be carried forward 


for the benefit of that part of the 
city in which it is located. 

Rev. Samuel Eveland preaches his 
final sermon to his congregation at 
Third church, Los Angeles, Sunday, 
August 13th. His preaching has been 
faithful, clearly discriminating be- 
tween the true and the false in re- 
ligious experience. By a system of 
cottage meetings he has led many of 
the members of the church out into a 
more earnest activity and a richer 
spiritual life. He has promoted great- 
ly the true Congregational spirit, 
training the church to ’self-govern- 
ment, and making it truly a deliber- 


ative body. By setting an example 


in giving, he has led the way in clear- 
ing the church of debt. He has, 
within the last two weeks, secured 
subscriptions to paint the church, 
supply new doors and construct a 
vestibule, and he reniains after his 
final sermon to collect the money 
subscribed and pay for the work, so 
as to leave no part of the burden to 
his successor. 

Tidings have come to me from 
Minneapolis of the death of Major 
Thomas Chambers, a member of our 
church at Compton. .He was one of 
the original members, and was deep- 
ly interested in the welfare of the 
church. Before he left Compton for 
Minneapolis: last autumn, believing 
that he had not many days before 
him here, he deeded fifteen acres of 
land in trust for the building of a 
parsonage at Compton, and an undi- 
vided half of 50 acres to be used 
partly in canceling a mortgage on 
the church, and the remainder for 
other church and mission purposes. 

He was a soldier in the war for the 
Union. He acquired a considerable 
property in business at Minneapolis, 
which was deeded to his wife before 
he came to Compton. He was in 
feeble health for several of the last 
years of his life, only waiting for the 
great change. 

Rev. Lucian H. Frary will be ab- 
sent for a few weeks for a summer 
rest, and Professor E. C. Norton will 
supply his pulpit. 

Rey. T. C. Hunt of Riverside is in 
Chicago for six weeks. | 

Rey. D. D. Hill of Pasadena leaves 
for Chicago the last of the month for 
absence of several weeks. 

Mrs. Sarah B. Ford, wife of our 
Home Missionary Superintendent and 
good mother of the churches and 
the College, has met with a painful 
accident. In passing through a door- 
way, the door itself standing . open 


toward her was not noticed, and it 
struck her with such force as to pro- 


duce long-continued and deep-seated 
pains, preventing her anticipated 
visit to Northern California. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


The Executive Committee of Po- 
mona College gathered for their 
monthly meeting at Claremont 
Wednesday, August 9th. All the 
members were present. They con- 
tinued in session that day and even- 
ing and the next forenoon, and ac- 
complished much important business. 

The evening session of the Exec- 
utive Committee was given to the 
matter of raising the $50,000 to meet 
the conditional gift of $50,000 now 
in hand. After a very careful pres- 
entation of the outlook, they engaged 
in an earnest prayer, each one taking 
part. After those prayers, plans 
which had been suggested seemed 
more clear. The Committee feel the 
pressure of these times, but they are 
brave men, and will go forward with- 
out questioning the call of God to do 
his work. 

One of the great grounds of their 
faith in the future is the evident 
blessing of God in the past. The 
blessings enjoyed have not been of 
human origin wholly. The favor of 
the people, the quality and the life 
of the students, their loyalty, the 
spirit of the faculty and their har- 
mony, the relation of the Board of 
Trustees to each other and to the 
school, the gift of the much-needed 
recitation building, the promising 
outlook for the new year—all these 
were marks of divine favor which 
could be trusted. But they could 
but feel that the financial outlook 
was very dark for the next year. 
May it not be that this fact will call 
forth the large givers? This was the 
prayer of all. : 

A. P. Condit and family arrived this 
week from Grinnell, Iowa, and pur- 
chased a house from Thomas Bar- 
rows. He comes to educate his chil- 
dren. 

It is astonishing how much can be 


| done in house purchase by a monthly 


payment. A house has just been sold 
here for $600 cash, and fifteen dollars 
per month for five years. The house 
is as good as others which rent for 
fifteen dollars per month. The house 
is thus really purchased for $600. 
This plan will help us to secure more 
homes at Claremont. The college has 
been deeply indebted to Thomas Bar- 
rows for many services, and the last 
meeting passed a most hearty vote of 
recognition for his many services. He 
is President of the “Village Improve- 
ment Association,” and a very active 
spirit in the “Cactus Club.” His son 
and daughter graduate from college 
the coming year. 

There is greater demand than ever 
for an electric railroad between Po- 
mona and Claremont. Many more 
students from Pomona desire to at- 
tend the College and the art and 
music department. Mrs. Garden 
McLeod, the teacher of art, is hoping 
to secure a large class in free hand 
drawing. She will offer special in- 
ducements. Her work has given the 
highest satisfaction. Professor Bran- 
nan’s new house will increase his facil- 
ities in the department of music. 
“Friends in Arizona” send in a check 
for $100 for current expenses; the 
same gift last year, also. It was 
wonderfully welcome. An unsolicit- 
ed gift, always welcome, is tenfold 
more so in these times. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL NEED OF A 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


BY REY. W. C. MERRILL. 


It is a fact worthy of note that ig- 
norance is not the parent of a vast 
sum of the crime that disgraces our 
land today. Our criminals, thou- 
sands of them, are educated crimi- 
nals. There is a great want some- 
where that has not been met in the 
makiny of citizens. Men are not 
seeking legitimate means to attain 
their ends. They are trying to make 
stones into bread, forgetting that it 


suggestion. The husbandman who 
sells small, green berries by a few 
fine ones at the top; the grocer who 
palms off white dirt for sugar and 
forgets that grit always tells in the 
end; the dairyman who thinks his 
“artesian cow’ is a great saving of 
shorts and alfalfa; the merchant who 
imagines that marking American 
goods French is the best way to 
solve tne tariff problem and diminish 
the surplus; the manufacturer who 
trusts. that ground rags and cotton 
will not tell tales farther on — what 
shall I say of these men ? 

Pessimism aside, this is a very con- 
siderable product ofthe éducation of 


| to-day. If education do not:produce 


it, it does not prevent it. It doesnot 
seem to have any considerable ten- 


‘dency to prevent it. In opéping this 
convention and with the topic in 


hand, it seems to me that my words 
should be general in their bearing. 
Psychologically, all that to 
the Christian Qellege and Acadeniy 
is generic to a Christian education, 


through and through... 


should be a projective forge. It be- | 


was Satan who first offered the bright | 


comes the educatot, then, to deter- 
mine the end to be aimed at. If I 
grind knives keen as razors and 
throw them out to a crowd of chil- 
dren, the prospective good of my oc- 


youngsters make of the knives I 
sharpen. We have a splendid sys- 
tem of education in America, and we 
have been grinding intellects regard- 
less of the use that is made of them, 
until they are’keen as razors. More- 
over, we are Bending them out into 
the world witht the hint that we are 
not responsible for the use that shall 
be made of them, and men may keep 
a bull-dog ofa six-shooter, as they 
choose, for their protocticn. 

What is the object of public educa- 
tion? Clearly, the making of good 
citizens. The State does not educate 
to confer a favor on the father of a 
family, but to protect itself from the 
dangers of illiteracy; not because il- 
literacy is in itself a menace to the 
Republic, but because ignorance is 
the parent of vice. The dangers, 
then, against which our public edu- 
cation is calculated to provide are 
the evils of a vicious proletariat. How 
far reaching to this end is our public 
school system? 

I am not inclined to place undue 
reliance on statistics in ordinary 
hands, but Mr. Geo. H. Stetson, in a 
prominent periodical not long ago, 
made some very significant state- 
ments concerning my native State of 
Massachusetts: No State has carried 
‘the public school system to greater 
perfection, perhaps; but the census 
of 1850 to 1880 shows a most alarm- 
ing increase in crime in that cultured 
State. It very evidently did not re- 
sult from the influx of the vicious 
foreign element, as we sometimes 
think. Of the total number of prison 
population in Massachusetts from 
1850 to 1880, two-thirds were native- 


| born; and the growth of the crime, 


surprising as it may seem, was double 
the growth of population. The re- 
port of the Massachusetts Prison 
Commission for one year showed 65,- 
000 arrests for crime. That means 
one arrest for every twenty-nine in- 
habitants; and, counting five to the 
family, every six families furnished 
one criminal. Admitting that a 
greater portion of the crimes are 


punished as the years go by, this will 


hardly leave room for the benefits 
our system of education is supposed 
to insure. | 

As a system of mere intellectual 
drill, this institution is encouragingly 


strong; as a process in the evolution . 


of upright citizens, it is alarmingly 
weak. As a mere system of intellec- 
tual drill, I have my doubts as to the 
right of the State to tax me for the 
education of the children of my 
neighbor. If it is just that I teach 
them, at my expense, grammar and 
logic, it is apparently just that I 
teach them the piano and guitar. I 
think that it is admitted that the jus- 
tice of the scheme is in the argument 
that education is the safeguard 
against vice, and assures us citizens 
of higher moral endowment. So 
Herbert Spencer, when he says, 
“To prepare us for complete living is 
the function which education has to 
discharge; and the only rational 
mode of judging of any educational 
course is to judge in what degree it 
discharges such functions.” For 
“complete living” we must have char- 
acter. Indeed} any one who listens to 
the demand for universal education 
will have his ears so filled with “the 
dangers of illiferacy” that the infer- 
ence will be iiievitable that the ulti- 
mate end of 411 education is, very 
clearly, character. 7 

If the needs of our Republic de- 
mand in our citizen character, the 
highest education will be that which 
evolves the highest character. We 
are slowly approaching the recogni- 
tion of this fact. Now it is easy, by 
a simple illustration from psychology, 
to show that the mere sharpening of 
the intellect only serves to make an 
already good man more helpful, and 
a native rascal the keener and shrewd- 
er villain. 

We live ina time of great scienti- 


fic activity, so far as physics are con- 


cerned, but we have been slow to 


carry the scientific method into edu- 


cational processes. This may not be 
without reaso1?: It is only a little 
more than a hundred years since the 
human mind was first understood. 
The greatest philosophers the world 
hus seen lived'‘and died, and could 
never show, psychologically, why they 
got up in the morning, or went in 
when it rained. Plato and Aristotle 
lived and died, and never discovered 
the road traveled by the intellect. to 
reach the will. Aristotle, and all the 


world’s philosophers, until a little 


more than a hundred years ago, di- 
vided the human mind into intellect 
and will—cognizing power and will- 
ing power. ‘Under will; they placed 
the feelings, appetences, and they 
never unders 


arising in the intelléct was conveyed 
to the will, and ffioved the man to ac- 


tion. And yet °withouf that ‘know!l- 
edge the intellect polar sea, the 
will an unbridled steed. . Others had 


thought deeply on the theme, but 
_ Kant was the first to see the gap 


cupation depends on- the use the | 


how the thought | 


which the emotions must fill. Onone 
side of the arch he had the intellect 
—the knowing powers; on the other 
side he had the will—the. volitions, 
the acting powers; and into the arch 
between he dropped the key-stone, 
the emotions, the motive power. Ask 
any tyro in college to-day the funda- 
mental structure of the human mind, 
and he will answer, “Why, of course, 
the intellect, the emotions and the 
will.” The intellect strikes out the 
thought, the emotions take it up into 
the light of experience and move, 
through desire, the will to act upon it. 
However brilliant the thought, it is im- 
potent until it has passed through the 
medium of the emotions and been 
carried to the will. Yet we educate 
the intellect, and think we are devel- 
oping human minds. We have de- 
veloped distortious and intellectual 
moustrosities too often, instead. One 
might think forever,but the idea would 
be barren did not the emotions create 
pleasure or aversion, and carry on the 
idea to a corresponding issue. If the 
great object of education be charac- 
ter —men—then it is the utmost ‘folly 
to train the intellect alone. i think 
Sir William Hamilton speaks of the 
emotions as a bridge over which knowl- 
edge marches to volition. They are 
the medium through which knowl- 
edge passes. They are, in a figure, 
a family of Titans. and when thought 
passes into their workshop, it will 
not go forth until transformed. They 
are the real educators. They send 
forth their pupils with the impress of 
their own powerful nature. They 
stamp them with the lofty smile of 
the sage, or the hideous grin of the 
fool, and clothe them with the fantas- 
tic garb of the jester, or robe them 
in the purple of a king. 
heart with all diligence,” said the 
wise man, “for out of it are the issues 
of life.” “Let me make the ballads 
of a nation, and I care not who make 
her laws,” said an ancient. He knew 
that however lofty the knowledge 
wrapped up in reason and wrought 
into laws, the proper education of the 
emotions alone would lead to their 
execution. 

Is it not a marvel that, knowing 
the human mind as we do, we are so 
unscientific in its development? We 
speak of the good-hearted man; but 
we mean a man of warm emotions, 
productive of good motives. All this 
is a part of the mind. We shall never 
be scientific in our education until we 
train the mind with psychological 
completeness. Our fathers “builded 
better than they knew”; we know bet- 
ter than we build. We profess to 
train and unfold the human mind. 
But we know that the home of right 
motives is the emotions, and that the 
emotions are a fundamental part of 
the mind. We know they are the 
only elements of the mind that make 
our knowledge available or useful. 
We know that they color all our 
thought, and send it out on errands 
of love and mercy, or missions of hate 
and vengeance. We know that all 
education that educates the intellect 
alone is one-sided, and so incomplete 
as to be shameful. We train intel- 
lectual animals and profess nothing 
more. The result is that every im- 
moral man trained at the expense of 
the State is, thereby, made doubly 
dangerous as a foe to the State. What 
other does Emerson mean when he 
says, “Napoleon was trial of intellect 
without conscience”? Lacking moral 


him a moral monster. 

The educational world is just be- 
ginning to catch the spirit of the age, 
and in certain quarters we hear 
talk about psychological ethics. Let 
us not disparage the idea, for no one 


a human mind, and send the man out 
a pure, loving, patriotic, helpful chari- 
table citizen of a Republic, without 
teaching a good, generous part of 
the Christian religion. “What does 
the Lord thy God require of thee 
but to do justly, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God ?” That 
is good religion, and “psychological 
ethics” will not be able to omit it. 
You cannot teach ethics without 
teaching justice and mercy, and Kant, 
stoic though he was, declared that it 
would be forever impossible to get a 
groundwork for even law and order 
without a practica] faith in God. You 
will find Aristotle teaching ethics on 
the same basis. “Pure religion before 
God and the Father is this: to visit 
the widow and the fatherless in their 
affliction, and to keep one’s self un- 
spotted from the world.” Ethics will 
sit very close to the gospel there; and 
Jesus himself summed up the whole 
divine law in the few words, God the 
first place, the second to you and 
your neighbor. If the German 
Emperor thinks the world is not ready 
for such. ethics, let him ride down 
Unter den Linden in the next dem- 
onstration with his motto, “Sic volo, sic 
jubeo,” and see whatéeomes ofit. I will 
not gay that you cannot teach such 
“psychological ethiéa” without teach- 
ing first ofall love toGod; but Janet’s 


‘works standard, he says that 


‘tive. 
‘without. a. belief in God.” Because 


you cannot give “afiy sufficient mo- 
for. the performance of duty 


the unmoral intellect will say: “If it 


is possible that God is an illusion, * 


“Keep thy 


education, his Titanic intellect made | 


can teach ethics so as to fully develop | 


why should not virtue be an illusion 
also ?” | 
When some one admitted to 
President Seelye of Amherst, not long 
since, that we must soon introduce 
ethics into our school system, he 
said: “If you take the best, will you 


not have to introduce the gospel of 


Jesus?” Daniel Webster could see 
no valid reason why a few great re- 
ligious truths could not be taught in 
our public schools. .He affirmed, 
with reason, that a belief in God, im- 
mortality and accountability of man 
to his Creator, the relation of life in 
the next world to character in this, 
could be taught without the least 
danger of sectarian strife. Since the 
safety of the Republic depends upon 
the education of its citizens, the 
State will not refuse to educate be- 
cause a few anarchists would oppose 
it in the support of the total destruc- 
tion of government. And if the ulti- 
mate end of education is charac- 
ter, virtue and integrity, the evolu- 
tion of upright citizens, the State 
should not swerve from its duty be- 
cause a few unbelievers are opposed 
to all religious teachings. The State 
has sharpened the human intellect, 
until it is as likely to be deadly as a 
foe, as to be potent as an ally. All 
the scientific skill of the day should 
be brought to bear upon this prob- 
lem. When it is, the fact will appear 
that only a psychological develop- 
ment of the mind will give us the 
mental poise and balanced character 
necessary that a government of the 
people, by the people, shall not perish 
from the earth. The growth will be 
slow. | | 

I believe that the next cen- 
tury will see developed. the necessity 
for persistent public training in the 
fundamental principles of religious 
life. Then the minds of the young 
will be more receptive to the more 
individual instruction in distinctively 
Christian truths. Meanwhile, that 
we may insert as widely as possible 
the true leaven, the Christian world 
must pour out money for Christian 
academies and colleges, where our 
young can be trained not merely in 
intellectual gymnastics, but where the 
intellect, the emotions and the will 
may have symmetrical enlargement. 
Wherever there is a felt want, there 
is either existent or potential, the an- 
swer to it throughout all nature. 
The world has long felt the need of 
an answer to the great social prob- 
lems of this century. The Christian 
Church is our answer. Education 
psychologically applied, fitting the. 
mind in its fundamental principles 
for the higher application of positive 
Christian truth, will alone solve the 
problem. We are to see this, ere 
long, more clearly. Then, for the 
sake of a sentiment, the State will 
not prefer the ethics of Aristotle to 
those of Jesus of Nazareth. 

San | 


Mason and Chandler are at King’s 
City holding revival services. The 
interest is very deep, and increasing. 
Some of the prominent people have 
recently joined the church. These 
brethren are not yet engaged for the 
month of September. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, AUGUST 27. 
ACTS XXVI: 19-82. 


Paul Before Agrippa. 


BY. REV. CHAS, E. CHASE. 


Golden Text.—I Cor. i: 24; 


And well it is for thee, when this befell, 
That God should make 
Thy business his, and in thy life partake; 
For thou canst tell, | 
If it be his once, all is well. 
| —George Herbert. 


THE INTERVAL. 


Paul was a prisoner at Czsarea two years, 
during which time Felix was removed and 
Porcius Festus was appointed Governor in his 
place. This transpired in the spring of A. D. 
60. 

Festus had a much better reputation than 


.that of his predecessor, thovgh he was spoken 


of as a cynic in philosophy and a skeptic in re- 
ligion, which is the same as to own that he was 
without the only sure foundation. 

Soon after his arrival in the province the 


new Governor went up to Jerusalem, where the 


leaders of the Jews entreated him to send Pau! 
to them for trial, a request which was fortunate- 
ly refused, as the plan was not for another 
trial, but to murder Paul on the way. * On his 
return to Czsarea Festus summoned Paul to 
appear in the courtroom, where he was again 
bitterly accused by the Jews, who still wanted 
to take him to Jerusalem. To this Festus at 
last consented, The plot now seemed likely 
to succeed. The apostle seemed almost to 
step into the trap, But no; there was another 
way of escape. Asa Roman citizen he could 
yet appeal to Cxsar. This he did, and Fes- 
tus had only to say, no doubt much to the con- 
fusion of the Jews, ‘* To Cesar shalt thou go.” 
‘* The trap of man’s setting did not catch his 
feet, because he walked with God.” But what 
charge could be sent with the prisoner? This 
was the perplexing quéstion yet unsettled when 
Agrippa and his sister Bernice arrived to con- | 
gratulate the Governor. Here, now, 
might be some help out of. the dilemma. Why 
not let Agrippa hear and-advise upon the case? 
So it came about that’ after some days spent ‘in 
ceremony and festivity, Paul was again called 
to’ ‘appear. ‘The judges ‘were ' Festus © and 


Agrippa. Bernice and many other persons, as | 


soldiers, magistrates, and notable citizens of 
the city, were also present. 
THE LESSON TEXT. 

Time.— August A. D. 60. Two years after 
the last lesson. 

Place.—Governor’s house, Czesarea. 

Rulers.— Nero, Emperor of Rome, in the 
seventh year of his reign, Porcius Festus, 
governor of Judea. Herod Agrippa II, King 
of Trachonitis, and the country east of the Sea 
of Galilee, and the upper Jordan. 

(Vs. 19, 20.) Read Paul’s address from the 
beginning, in which he recounted his wonder. 
ful experience on the Damascus road. This is 
a personal testimony, in which a man confesses 
to a great and thorough change in his life—a 
change as remarkable as the resurrection of the 
dead, the doctrine at which they stumbled. 
Not disobedient; then, of course, obedient, for 
it had to be one or the other. The changed 
man at once obeys. He shewed himself, took 
up his new work at Damascus immediately. 
Then, after probably two years of retirement, 
returned to the same city, then went to Jerusa- 
lem, and throughout Judea, This occupied the 
time up tothe year A. D. 48, when he com. 
menced bis missionary travels. (See Stalker’s 
Life of St. Paul, Chapter IV.) Im this verse 
is also stated’ the subject, or character of Paul’s 
preaching, in which Agrippa could certainly 
find nothing objectionable. 

(V. 21.) Because Paul preached in this way, 
and offered a free gospel to the Gentiles, the 
Jews sought to kill him. 

(V. 22.) So wonderful had been his several 
escapes from the Jews, who would not have 
hesitated to destroy him, Paul felt that he had | 
constantly received heip from God, a continuous 
present help, by which he was sustained, even 
at that moment. Hehad lived as a witness 
before all classes, to the things, and only the 
things, that the prophets and Moses said should 
come. He had only been true to the testimony 
of the Jewish Scriptures. 

(V. 23.) Christ was to be not only a triumph- 
ant King, but a suffering one (Isa. lit); yet | 
this was a disputed question among the Jews;- 
(John xii: 34) should be the first, etc. Moses 
and the prophets foretold that Christ should be 
a light to the Gentiles, This he was able to 
do by his victory over sin, and death, and the 
grave. (See Revised Version.) 

(Vv. 24 ) From our point of view we cannot 
understand why Festus should say this. But 
he had not our point of view, being a skeptic, 
and, no doubt, sensuous and materialistic. To 
understand Paul, one must approach the range 
of his sight, and Festus was too low for that. 

(V.25.) This is not the answer of a mad 
man, but the courteous reply of a Christian 
whose lips are governed by the law of kindness. 

(V. 26.) None of the things quoted from the 
Hebrew Scriptures were unknown to Agrippa, 
who was, by profession and education, a Jew. 
Nor were the facts which Paul understood to 
be the fulfillment of the prophecies of such 
concealment that Agrippa could have been ig- 
norant of them. 

(V. 27.) Agrippa may not have seriously, 
deeply believed, as with the heart’s embrace, 
fer if he had it would have changed his nature, 
the natural consequence of believing. But to 
please the Jews he, no doubt, gave assent to 
these things; and when Paul, who took into 
account his education and profession, said, ‘‘I 
know that thou believest,” he could not deny the 
assertion, a fact greatly to the advantage of 
the prisoner, 

(V. 28.) We cannot say with certainty what 
Agrippa meant, Whether he seriously meant 
that with a little more persuasion he would be 
a Christian, or whether he would sneer at the 
idea of Paul's hope, with a little persuading to 
make him, a king, to be a member of that de- 
spised sect, we cannot know. There is a good 
lesson for us in either view of it. If almost a 
Christian, we may ever take warning from the 
unfinished step. If the Word was spoken in 
derision, we may ever take warning from the 
fatal jest. 

(V. 29.) This form of expression indicates a 
great desire, It is almost the same as a pray- 
er, and shows that even in such a situation the 
apostle does not forget the one great object of 
his life—namely, to beseech men in Christ’s 
stead to be reconciled to God. He wanted 
all to have the same hope, the same place, the 
same zeal for Christ, the same earnest of eter- 
nal life that he had, without the hindrances and 
trials. | 

(V. 30.) Paul having finished, the king, be- 
ing highest in rank, rose, to be followed by the 
others in their order. Was the theme getting 
too personal for pleasant continuance, or had 
‘they heard enough to enable them to form their 
opinion as to the apostle’s guilt ? ; 

(V. 31.) This was the verdict. One could 
expect no other, even at such a time and from 
such a court. But Paul’s safety was not to be 
found in liberty then. It mattered little to the 
Jews how they might get him, and his release 
would have suited their purpose well enough, 
which was to take his life at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

(V. 32.) By this appeal to Cesar Paul was 
saved from falling into the hands of his enemies; 
was enabled to get to Rome to preach the gos- 
pel there under more favorable conditions than 
would have been possible had he gone a fice 
man; and, furthermore, he was enabled thus to 
demonstrate the power of a consecrated life, to 
the praise and glory of God. 

NOTES. 


_Read Dr. Stalker’s ‘‘Life of St. Paul,” a lit- 
tle book admirably arranged for study with 
these lessons. It is for sale by the Tract 
Society, 735 Market street, San Francisco. 
Price, 60 cents. 

Tell me that food does not strengthen the 
weak, that water does not refresh the weary, 
and then you may tell me that the gospel does 
not help, when all other help fails.— ar. 
Festus, not Paul, was the mad man, There 
is no delirium greater than te neglect the com- 
mands of God, to be deaf to the offers of mercy: 
and to sell the soul for the poor, cheap rate of 


a brief season of pleasure and folly. 
‘SONOMA, 
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